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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
I ° 

Foreren affairs monopolize the political interest of the week, and 
most prominently the affairs of France; for events which have 
oceurred both in England and Germany belong to French politics. 

The foremost event, though not the most important, is the death 
of Louis Philippe. Two years ago it might have occasioned some 
stir; but in his exile at Claremont as the Count de Neuilly, the 
influence once so potent had become so powerless, that his personal 
demise counts for no more than that of the head of a family in 
privat life. With all his opportunities, his talent, and his genial 
disposition, Louis Philippe had absolutely done nothing to attach 
the French people to him, either by improving their institutions, 
their condition, or the national spirit. He had cultivated a good 
acquaintance with them, in order touse them; but they remember his 
outward bonhomie simply as an instrument for his own uses—his 
reign, as a continual postponement of national pretensions to per- 
sonal objects—his influence, as encouraging the vice of the day, 
especially its corruption, for his own ends. Just now they owe 
him a hearty grudge for wasting one revolution and occasioning 
another; the friends of “ order” dislike him for bringing royalty 
into discredit ; the friends of “ progress” dislike him for betraying 
acause which he was raised to a throne to carry forward. But all 
apprehension of his return had subsided; his children have kept 
quiet; and in French politics he simply went for nothing. 

It has been said, indeed, that his decth, instead of withdrawing 
acandidate, reintroduces one; that the widowed Dutchess of Or- 
leans, a sensible and energetic woman, released from her deference 
to the Ulysses of Paris, and not owning any deference for his sons, 
will seek to promote her own claims to the regency and her son’s 
to the throne. Of the Dutchess of Orleans the public know very 
little. The Count of Paris has no claim; nor is there any candidate 
for power who can advance a claim which the French people will 
be prepared to acknowledge at present. 

Ifa claim were to be rested on hereditary grounds, the Count de 
Chambord would have the first. But the French people have no 
lisposition to receive it; and the Count possesses no advantages in 
person, tact, or even in circumstances, to reanimate the worn-out 
tradition. Had France continued to suffer under her revolutionary 
leaders, her disgust at Louis Philippe might have made her pass 
over his house in going back to the elder house of Bourbon; and 
then the reappearance of St. Louis in the political sky might have 
been hailed as a blessing direct from Heaven. At present France 
has no such preference: the schism in the Legitimist party dis- 
closes the fact that the Count de Chambord does not rely on the 
high tradition, but intrusts his interests to th: trimming section 
of the Legitimists; this introduces the question of his personal 
qualifications for the chief magistracy, and as they are of the most 
miserable order, he has effectually placed himself out of the field. 
An under-plot to set him up asa mere instrument for reintroducing 
a Orleans heir has been imagined; but the open agitation rather 
hegatives the idea of a hidden intrigue. 

Even Louis Napoleon, half in possession, is evide ntly advis¢ d 
a to push himself as a candidate for any special tenure of power. 
Although the reception in his tour through the provinces has been 
lr better than might have been expected—less diversified by 
positive hostility, and more generally amicable—the Imp rialists 
> hot come out as an imposing body ; the most general expression 
- friendlin« 8s was manifestly withheld from the Prince either in 
it hereditary or a quasi-royal capacity, and given to the office, or 
® the oc upant of the office personally on the presumption of his 
- faith. The French people seem to adhere to the Republic. 
in, they do this, we s¢ e plainly, without reference to the Ri pub- 
mas = y in Paris: they wish to have no further change just 
. t require each man to work diligently and cont nte dly in 
pa eee duty. Thus we construe the general tone of the re- 

» itimplies a degree of sound judgment and firmness for 





| which the French have not obtained full credit amongst us, and is 
| the best guarantee for peace in the coming year. 
| In Schleswig-Holstein matters remain as they were. A note on 
| the protocol of August 2, at first announced with sound of trumpet 
| from Downing Street, indicates no very firm alliance among the 
parties to that convention. Austria’s limitation of her concession 
in respect to Holstein and Lauenberg is noted; so is Denmark’s 
protest against infringing her rights in Schleswig; and the other 
parties content themselves with “ noting” these doubtful ele- 
ments of future discussion. It is a convention at arm’s length, 
animated by mistrust, and possessing little hope of settlement. 
Meanwhile, Prussia has been called upon to adhere; but the con- 
vention hardly looks formidable coed to exact submission. The 
return of the Chevalier Bunsen to London, if we can interpret it, 
should imply that the bubble of the protocol is not like ly to give 
| him any more real embarrassment ; the departure of Baron Brun- 
now, that the project has failed and Russia is chagrined ; the hos- 
tile demonstration of an able Palmerstonian journal against the 
convention, that it is virtually abandoned by our Government. 

The Peace Congress at Frankfort has completed its performance; 
and has made arrangements for the next Congress, to be held in 
London in 1851. The exhibition of 1850 has not tended to ad- 
vance the plans of the Association. The assembly was composed 
chiefly of English, with a strong and influential contingent of 
Americans, and a numerous auxiliary force from France ; but the 
local adherents were not proportionately numerous or earnest. 
The arguments were not new, nor such as demanded a meeting 
from the distant quarters of the globe to expound: all mankind 
knows that war inflicts misery, that peace is pleasant and fruitful, 
that warlike instruments hurt, and so forth, without waiting to 
receive the revelation from the s¢ lf-appointe d deputies of Christen- 
dom. M. Emile de Girardin’s dramatic imposingness, Mr.Cobden’s 
popular tact, the earnestness of some Yankee and Quaker mis- 
sionaries, the logic of a German member, the appearance of a live 
Red Indian, and the contemplative presence of General Haynau, 
looking on and furnishing Mr. Cobden with a telling allusion, con- 
tributed to make the performance go off with éclat. But in 
shrinking from any practical application of their theory,—* Here 
is the Schleswig-Holstein question,” said one naive member, “ let 
us do that,”—they confessed the mistrust of their own influence. 
They insist on keeping remote from practical matters, as if they 
feared to expose their impracticability and their nullity of in- 
fluence. 

Across the Atlantic, a new cloud of “ nullification” has shown 
itself, even in the young State Texas: she claims a boundary 
which would give to her territory at the expense of New Mexico, 
and proposes to take it by main force, without awaiting the Fede- 
ral sanction. If that be done, replies President Fillmore, the 
aggressors shall be driven back by Federal troops. These jars to 
the Union have often happened, from the first, and in more for- 
midable shape, and they have passed off: it does not follow that 
they will always pass off. The inducements for a young and weak 
colony to be joined to the powerful Union, with all its resources, 
are different from the motives that actuate a full-grown “ sove- 
reign” state to remain in the Union. 





Within the four seas, scarcely anything has happened to break 
the political stagnation. An election pending at Poole, to be con- 
tested by a Tory of the most retrograde order and a Liberal of the 
most advanced, scare ly makes the sleeping politician unclos his 
eyes: he knows that Mr. Seymour will not establish a Republic, 
nor Mr. Savage restore Charles the First ; then why not enjoy the 
recess ? 

The stirring events are non-political : the completion of the sub- 
marine telegraph, which unites England and France, in speech, as 
close as lovers whispering beneath a summer moon; the final and 
simple abandonment of the Ashley-Russell prohibition on the Sun- 
day delivery of letters and newspapers, without any of the Sabba- 
tarian modifications hinted by the report as concessions ; the strike 
on the Eastern Counties line, which stops the highway—no longer 
“the King’s,” but the Companies’; and the Queen’s progress to 
Scotland. Good Lord Carlisle has shown his castle, his curiosities, 
and his hospitality; Queen Victoria has added divers planted 
trees to the monuments of the ancient Howards; has completed 
‘ the last act of the Union” by opening the great railway viaduct 
across the Tweed; and has delighted the citizens of Edinburgh by 
mounting Arthur's Seat in the early morn—adding a new historic 
memory to that pride of the Scottish eapit il. 

But the public cannot at present feel half so mur h eoncern about 
the Royal progress as the imminent chance on the Eastern Coun- 
ties that the crisis will end in a public nogress. It looks very 
awkward. The men have offered to compromise their claims; and 
as the balance of right seems to lie on their side, the offer came 
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a military plan. 






































































































most insecure state. 


Che Cuurt. 


first passed to Dover, and anchored there for an hour or two. 
ities, and dinner was served up. 


night. Osborne pier was made at half-past five in the morning; 
Queen and her family landed to breakfast at half-past eight. 


before her Majesty landed. 


quietly by serenadings ; 
Prophete being the chosen music. 


ral. 
mont, to condole with the bereaved family of Louis Philippe. 


very rapid pace to the North. 


to Castle Howard, in personal compliment to the Earl of Carlisle ; 


rood Palace in Edinburgh. 
The visit to the Earl of Carlisle was strictly private ; 
other portions of her route, the Queen's progress assumed a quasi-public 


ports. 


stations ; and these were passed by her Majesty’s orders at a slow pace, 
amidst the hearty manifestations of the spectators; but the intermediate 
portions of the journey were traversed at a speed very unusual on the nar- 
row gauge lines—the rate of sixty miles an hour being frequently attain- 
ed, With sedulous care against accidents, the permanent-way contrac- 
tors of the Midland Railway had stationed a plate-layer at every half- 
mile on the whole of that line, with a small telegraphing flag in his hand ; 
thus any obstruction could be intimated to the driver of the train a long 
distance before it should be nearly approached. Although the departure 


improvised visit to Claremont, the station at Castle Howard was reached 
exactly at the hour of six, as was intended. The Earl of Carlisle was 
in waiting; and with a body-guard of the Second Dragoon Guards 
(Queen's Bays) escorted her Majesty to the baronial seat of Castle How- 
ard ; ; 
trians, giving a picturesque variety to the escort. The Queen entered 
Castle Howard much fatigued, and immediately retired to the state apart- 
ments. The select dinner-party included about thirty guests, who had 
been invited by the Earl of Carlisle to share the honour of the occasion. 

The Queen was out early on Wednesday morning, surveying the ar- 
chitecture of the Castle and the exceeding beauties of the landscape 

At noon, the Queen witnessed a game of cricket by the Castle Howard 
Club, and is said to have criticized the play with zest. After luncheon, 
Prince Albert, with characteristic inclination, inspected a herd of short- 
horns for which the park is celebrated. A catalogue of the herd ex- 
hibits the pedigree of each with a care and particularity worthy of the 


College of Heralds, and with a regard for “ blood’? which one might ex- 
pect among “all the Howards In the afternoon a more extended ex- 
ploration of the lands« pe scenery was pi uted Everywhere groups 


of gentry or yeomen were encountered, who showed a deferential but 


warm loyalty 
, ll to 


} r 


iwwout 


Castle 


journey 


Howard was bidden on Thursday 


Northwards was more pleasant 


the inmates of 
morning ten o’clock. The \ 
than it was last year, when autumnal mists obscured the landseape. York 
was rapidly passed, and the green meadows and pastures became changed 
for a scene of coal-pits, steam-chimnies, rubbish-heaps, and masses of 
burning cinders, the strong glare of whose flame shone out even in broad 
day-light. At last the heights of Gateshead were reached ; the train went 
thundering over the High Level Bridge, and, amid the ringing cheers of 
thousands, entered the new station at Newcastk 


Farewe 











den view of ships’ masts under the feet, and the pigmy appearance of n 


and horses as they move slowly along the quaint old bridge a little lower 
down, ve the passenger some idea of the dizzy elevation to which he is 
raised. Even the lower level which has been added to the railway bridge 
for the poses of ordinary traffic is high ab the lower streets of the two 





towns, and to a considerable extent the steep hills by which the town 
is approached. The station whose opening her Majesty graced by her pre- 
sence, though somewhat curtailed of the august proportions of its original 
design, in equence of the evil times on which railway enterprises hav 
of late fallen, is still unequalled in the country, and will be viewed as a 
triumph of architectural genius. It forms an enormous segment of a circle, 
sweeping round with an elegant curve that sets off its proportions to the 
greatest advantage. The roof, which is entirely of iron, is composed of thre¢ 
arches, supported by light elegant figures, and connected one with another 
by upright side-windows, which throw into the building an abundance of 
ight; and while the beauty and architectural ensemble are strictly pre- 


saves 





THE SPECTATOR. 


from them with a good grace. It has not been received in a cor- | served, every convenience and comfort for the pass: 
responding spirit: the Directors refer the men to Mr. Gooch—the 
very person whose harshness they allege as the source of all their 
This, to be sure, is acting in a spirit of military dis- 
cipline; but in other respects the directors have neither the train- 
ing, the disinterested position, nor the lawful power, to carry out 
They cannot secure the public convenience by 
absolute authority ; they will not do it by conciliatory influence 
and the moral force of absolute justice ; and through the hazardous 
style of their administration, the public convenience remains in the 


QvEEN VicrortA, on leaving the kindly shores of our Belgian neighbours, 
The plans 
of Dover harbour were submitted to her inspection by the local author- 
In the evening, the Royal squadron 
weighed anchor, and the voyage to Osborne was prosecuted through the 
the 


Sir Francis Baring took his departure for Southampton, in the Elfin, 


Prince Albert's thirty-first birthday, on Monday the 26th, was marked 
“The Prince’s Hymn” and selections from Lé 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with their family, left Osborne on Tues- | 
day morning, en route to Castle Howard, Holyrood House, and Balmo- | 
On the way they turned aside to the house of mourning at Clare- 
They ar- 
rived in London about noon, and proceeding direct from Nine Elms to | 
Euston Square, set forward, in a splendid carriage by a special train, at a 

The programme of her Majesty’s journey included a brief private visit 
the | 
Royal presence at the opening of the High Level station of the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, in Newcastle, and also at the opening | 
of the Royal Border Bridge, at Berwick, which completes the railway | 
connexion with the Northern kingdom ; and a stay of a few days at Holy- 
but there, as at 


character, and the daily journals display the usual array of copious re- 


Numerous assemblages of loyal subjects had gathered at the principal 


from London was at nearly an hour after the expected moment, from the | 


many of the neighbouring gentry, and especially some lady eques- | 


** The bridge has often been described, but few descriptions can convey the | 
sensations of those who pass over it for the first time; and not the least 
feeling is t of surprise, since high as it is, the precipitous banks of th 
river on both sides, crowded as they are with a dense mass of habitatior 
entirely hide it from view till the train is actually upon it Then the sud- 





(Saturday, 


ngers has been sty 
W 








to the utmost extent. die 
“From an early hour the inhabitants of Newcastle were astir in oy 

tion of her Majesty’s arrival. The bells of the churches rang merry oe Th. 
| early as six o'clock in the morning; and from eleven o'clock tij} 
banks and other public offices in the town were closed, while great num 
of the trades made it a complete holyday. The fires in the diff rent rere 
were, by order of the Mayor, extinguished, that the town might by fre hax 
smoke during her Majesty's visit. Tee Img 


vy 
“ 





| 
Whole forests were dismant}; d ti 
with their boughs the entrance to the station, to hide the naked 















to veil the unsightliness of the yet unfinished work, connecting }y..'” 
and half-finished cornices into one mass of green vegetation, was eal 
least imposing of the effects — ed on this occasion At the entr. hee - 
the station, the treble-arched roof, on the side facing the bridge, prog. 
three bas-relief paintings, done in imitation of stone, each of the oy 
magnitude of twelve feet. The centre compartment was occupied be 
gigantic representation of the royal arms. On the right side wag q Coleg 
| figure of her Majesty, surrounded by emblematical figures, each in 
some appropriate offering. On either side of the long curved station, gulls 
were erected capable of holding at least 10,000 people. Outside, the Statin 
was besieged by thousands of people; while all around, flags, bannen 
all the usual displays of joy, waved from the heights.” = 
The arrival of the train was announced by a salvo of artillery from 
| old keep; echoed and reéchoed by the shouting thousands. The Ques 
alighted, and was received by Earl Grey ; who presented the May , 
Newcastle and the Mayor of Gateshead with addresses of their copy 
tions. A short stay was made in apartments prepared for the Que, 
refreshment ; and then the journey was resumed, amidst joyous demos. 
strations as emphatic as before. 
At Alnmouth, Sir George Grey was the medium for presenting gy y 
dress. Passing Alnwick, catching a glimpse through the Woods of (hi. 
lingham of part of the Earl of Tankerville’s castle, and sighting Bap. 
borough Castle and the Holy Island, with its abbey ruins and wy, 
washed stronghold, the train at length glided round the entrar 
Berwick, passed over the new viaduct, and entered that portion 
debateable land.” 

The viaduct is one of the largest in the kingdom, and in its graceful 
curved form one of the most elegant. At its South abutment it is 
by the embankment from Tweedmouth, forty feet high; the bridg 
verses twenty-eight arches, each sixty feet in span—one half of the ny 
ber being dry arches. Before crossing the Tweed, the Queen a 
view the magnificent panorama. An address from the inhabitants of 
wick was presented. 

From Berwick the rushing locomotive soon brought the train, alongth 
sea-shore and through the fertile Lothians, to the ancient capital of Som 
land. As the evidences of a great town became frequent, the steam wy 
shut off; and, gliding round the base of Arthur’s Seat, the train we 
brought to, at a private station close to the Queen’s Park, and erected a 
pressly for the Queen’s accommodation on her way to Holyrood 
were no triumphal arches and very few flags, no salutes fired ; and, in f 
if privacy was not secured, the pomp of a public demonstrati 
| attempted.” But the platform, and the vestibule leading from it t 

royal carriages waiting on the Abbey Hill Road close to Parson's Gr 
| were fitted up with diversified and tasteful elegance ; lend 
their brilliancy to the scene, and their perfume to the air ; 
bled to the shouts of the countless thousands assembled on the 
| and at every point commanding the view of Holyrood House, as Quem 
Victoria entered the palace of her ancestors. 
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heights, 


Che PA rtrogalis. 


| 
Mr. M‘Christie, the Revising Barrister, has appointed Monday the 16t 








of September on which to commence his registration of voters for Men 
bers to serve in Parliament for the City of London 
| The British Museum was closed yesterday, and will remain closed til 


Saturday the 7th September, for the purpose of making the usu 


| . 
cleansings. 


| Workmen have begun to erect 


round the marble arch at Buckingham Palace, 
to pieces. 
It is intended to form a new and direct ro 





a scaffolding of considerabl 


fi he purpos ) 
ior th purpose 01 














water and Notting Hill, by pulling down some | Stree 
Kensington, exactly opposite the Palace Gardens Road 

The engine-drivers of the Eastern Counties Railway ve somewW 
abated the demands wiich they urge on the directors, ¢ issul 
attitude of partial repentance. They forwarded on Tuesday a! 
the Chairman and Directors of the ( stating that, “ 2 


ompany, 
consideration of the circumstances of the dispute in question, they canne 
but acknowledge that their proceedings have been much too precipitat 
and sought to make an honourable compromis« Phi 
forwarded a resolution of the board, in these words—‘“ Tha 
gine-drivers and firemen be informed, that if any of them apply to ™ 
Gooch to be appointed in this company’s service, thei 
considered as vacancies offer; but the staff of the « 
vers and firemen is at present completed.” 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Martha Sharpe, a ¥ 
man, was indicted for feloniously attempting to administer to CI 
1 quantity of deadly poison, with intent to murder her. Mr. 1 











an actor at the Pavilion Theatre, has been annoyed by the priso! 
wished to force her attentions upon him; one night she sent ! ta 
told his dresser, King, to take the tart aw Ly King’s wife ate port 
it, and it made her very ill. The poison in the tart was canthane 


: ‘ fy 
garly and erroneously supposed to act as a sort of love-philter M 


for the prisoner, submitted that the intent, as laid in the indictmen, © 
Baron Platt observed, it was a curiou togetl 

did not see how the prisoner could be convicted of intending 

poison to a person whom there was no proof she had ever see! 
Mr. Cooper said, that with regard to the intention to murder, 


to refer his Lordship to a case decided by Mr. Baron Parke, wher 
hl som 


not made out, 





peared that upon the occasion of a bridal party being assembl 

chievous person put a quantity of cantharides into the ale they nc ae 

ing; the consequences were most mischievous to several of the | rm the 
| as it was perfectly clear that the act was committed as a foolish JOK®, - 
| Grand Jury ignored the bill charging an intention to murder, and found 4 
| for misdemeanour for the attempt to commit a felony. When th page Oe 

dictment, however, came on for trial, the counsel for the prosecution 
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, of misdemeanour; and Mr. Baron Parke observed that it 
h an indictment could not be sustained ; although, un- 
had ensued, the parties would have been amenable to a 
f anslaughter. Baron Platt asked the Jury, whether they thought 
charge of ™ intended to commit a murder by the act which she had com- 
the Prine Jury immediately said, they were of opinion that she had no 
tion; and returned a verdict of ** Not guilty.” 
Steffen, Homan, and Kessler, the men implicated in the 
. Californian gold, formerly mentioned, were put on their 
robbery Iie burglary, and Kessler for harbouring Steffen The 
trial, the a to Suetta an Italian and Cailleaux a Frenchman ; they locked 
gold ae rooms at a lodging-house while they went to Vauxhall Gardens; 
it up che the treasure was gone. Some of the burglars appear to have 
ao fs window, traversed the parapet of the house, forced off the iron 
— the window of Suetta’s room, and thus obtained an entrance ; Cail- 
3 from artment was probably entered by means of a key belonging to 
Jeaux 8 _~ Of the gold stolen, estimated at the value of 3000/., only 
i ounces have been recovered. The only evidence against Homan 
statements of other —— 


The Jury acquitted him and Kessler, 
but convicted the rest. Each was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ut CO! 

ment and hard labour. 


At Guildhall Police Office, on Saturday, Robert Gibbins and Lewis Isaacs, 
- looking men, were charged with having been concerned 
Mr. John Oldfield of 30/7. and stealing 10/7. Mr 
(Oldfield is an artist ; he has been abroad for twenty years, and isnow “ going 
t London seeking pleasure.” While on board a river steamer, two “ gen- 
’ accosted him, learned his — pursuit, and induced him to go to 

There Mr. Oldfield saw his new acquaintances bet and lose 
»; they urged him.to bet, offering to assist him to detect 
The upshot was, that the artist lost 30/. in coin and notes, 
had a ten-pound note snatc hed from his hand, and was then suddenly deserted 
by the gang of rogues. The men now accused, he said, were two of the band 
Alderman Kelly sent them to the Wandsworth Court, as the offence occurred 
in that jurisdiction. The Wandsworth Magistrate did not think the evidence 
against Gibbins strong enough to warrant hisdetention. There was no doubt 
that Isaacs was one of the thimbleriggers ; but Mr. Oldfield could not swear 
that he snatched the ten-pound note the prosecutor had no less than 80/. in 
his hand when he lost the note, and doubtless the robbers hoped to grasp all 
Isaacs was sent to prison for three months asa gambler. He seemed to be 
well ple ised to get off so « asily. 

At Marlborough Street Police Office, on Monday, Mrs. Sevester again ip- 
seared before the Magistrate, on a charge of stealing a ten-pound note from 
Mrs, Ruddle. This was the case where two ten-pound notes were given to 
Mrs, Sevester in mistake for five-pound notes: at first she denied the receipt 
of the ten pounds ; but when that was proved, she asserted that she had 
taken the money on account of rent. Mr. Ruddle having consented to view 
the matter merely as a mistake, Mrs. Sevester was discharged out of custody 
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Che Proviures. 
The death of Mr. George Richard Robinson, the eminent merchant 
and shipowner, makes vacant the Parliamentary seat for Poole, which he 


represented in the Free-trade-Conservative interest since 1847. Two 
candidates have issued addresses Mr. Savage, who dates from St 
Leonard's, Kent,—a Church-and-State man, who would exclude th« 


Roman Catholics, 
and Mr. Henry 


Jews from Parliament, refuse further concession to th 
and reverse the Free-trade system as a proved failure ; 
Danby Seymour, of Knowle House, near Shaftesbury,—a country gentle- 
man of large landed possessions and of advanced Liberalism, who would 
“extend the franchise,” and who “ rejoices in the Free-trade measures as 
a noble but temporary sacrifice on the part of the wealthier classes for 
the benefit of the labouring classes.” 

The Mayor of Southampton, Mr. Andrews 
ness, a hearty Radical politician, and a warm-hcarted man 
anquet to the Lord Mayor of London on Monday, in acknowledgm 


a successful man of bu 
ind 
nt 
Metropolitan hospitalities lately shown to Provincial Mayors, and 
pliment to the Show of Industry in Hyde Park, of which South- 
m entertains a strong official approval. The London dignitaries 
in state, entering Southampton from the Bishopstoke station with 
paraphernalia of their civic equipage and costume. The 
ants made the day a holyday, and heartily joined in marking 


gave a gr 





inhabit- 
r sense 


¢ 
was to h 








f the dignity of the occasion. Lord Palmerston » have been 
present at the banquet, but could not leave the Foreign Office ; Solicitor- 
General Cockburn, the Member, was tl fore the leading public 1 





spirit of the notabk 
as her Chief Magistrat« 


a monument to the memory of Si 


1000/7. has been paid in 


ind it fell to him to compliment th 
\ 


outhampton is proud to acknowledg¢ 


The Manchester subs« riptions for 
t Peel amount to 5050/.; of wh 
Th Liverpool Dock Committee h 
Whose wife and children were murdered by Gleeson Wilson, 


ship of one of the docks 


ich 
Henrichson, 


to a master- 


ive appointed Captain 


The Government have mmpleted the purchase of all th ound and 


property requisite for the construction of the new harbour at Holyhead ; 









and the whole of the works will now be pushed forward with the utmost 
xpedition, nearly 1500 men being constantly engaged in the various 
oan Ds, The engineers are proceeding rapidly with the extension of 
€ sea-walls at the Northern breakwater, and are also proceeding with 
he erection of the stages. Many thousands of cubic fect of 





the commencement and erection of the immense sea-wall, 


Tesh supplies are daily obtained from the lofty heights that overhang 


ir, where extensive are carried on The 


quarrying operations 
~ thus obtained is thrown down into the breakwater, in masses 
m ten to fifty feet in thickness. The estimated cost of this new harbour, 
- 4 will give 316 acres of s¢ a-room, is 700,000/ 


‘2 a report to the directors of 
pany, Mr. Robert Steph 


the Chester and Holyhead Railway Com- 
1enson informs them, “ that th 

Britannia Bridge are now safi ly deposited in their final positions 
“ig ROW remains to be done but to complete the junctions | 






between 


. R mposing the second line. A fortnight will finish the junctions in 
dh mnie Tower; three weeks more will complete the junction with 
~ “érnarvon small tube ; and by the end of October I have no doubt all 


We rems : 
*temaining preparations for the line will be 


ioug ae : ” 
Wgat to a satisfactory conclusion. 


opening of the second 


convicted of murdering his wife, was hanged at 
Viouly oe Saturday, amidst the execrations of the mob. He had pre- 
only », € a statement on divers matters to the officers of the gaol. r he 

part directly referring to his crime was this—‘‘I loved my dear wife 


Patrick © 
«= Forbes, lat; 
Seweastl es, lately 
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sincerely ; and on the 22d of March I had no intention to do her any injury 
whatever. On that night I was very drunk, and am not conscious to myself 
| of having done anything to cause the death of my dear wife ; but, believing 
the deed was not done by any other person, I am willing to take the blame 
of it upon myself. I am satisfied that I had a fair trial before my Judge 
and the Jury, and I submit willingly to the laws of my country.”” He suf- 
fered much during his last night, and was very violent till he became ex- 
hausted As he walked to the scaffold, attended by two Roman Catholic 
priests, he ejaculated prayers for mercy, and for the intercession of the saints 
and all Christians 
Mr. Blackhurst, 











the 


Preston solicitor who was accused of interpolating 


words in his wife’s will, was reéxamined on Monday. Witnesses deposed 
that they had heard Mrs. Blackhurst declare her intention to leave resi- 
due of her personal estate to the city of Glasgow, for endowing a school ; hex 


first husband, from whom she derived the money, having been a Glasgow 
merchant. The prisoner’s solicitor declared that the charge had been t 
up to get Mr. Blackhurst impr a lawsuit about the 


The Magistrates 





soned while proy 











in progress mitted the accused for trial, refusing bai 

James Ric kard, late collector to the Maldon branch of the Essex P ident 
Society, who absconded from th wn on the 20th May owing to a deti- 
ciency in his accounts, has give mself up to the authorities, and W 
safely lodged in gaol Ile apy have gone to France, and it 
Boulogne until his re ! ume exhausted, when he resolved t rn t 
this country and deliver himself up 

IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening 1 unnounces definitively, that the statutes whi 

constitute “the Queen’s University in Ireland” have received Ma- 


jesty’s sanction, and are now in full operation. The Earl 
has been appointed Chancellor, and a Senate is constituted, consisting of 


i 


seventeen eminent individuals of different denominations, who represent 
gencrally the various departments of literature and science, medicit and 
law. The Chancellor and the Senate appoint examiners, and ¢ t de- 


grees in art, medi d law, to the students in the three Queen's Col- 


leges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway 









The Council of the Tenant League have published the weekly report of 
their proceedings, with an address organizing the movement Phi iv 
resolved to take steps “for systematically extending the princi ind 


influence of the Tenant League, by holding sittings of the Council suc- 
cessively and at short intervals in various parts of the country l, af 
the friends of tenant right in each district approve it, by holdir blic 


county meetings at the same time and plac« 





























The ulvances to vindicate the Tenant League against le- 
gation that the Irish seldom hear the words of truth unadulterat 1 
moral brogue, and that the fixity of tenure sought by the L t 
according to the general practice of Europe. The Nation so man tl 
contradiction as to corroborate both assertions. Among its pro xed 
tenancy prevailing in Europe, it adduces the proprietary tenure of Irance, 
Switzerland, Norway, & this implies that what the Leagu $, 
to render the tenant which would confis ty 

lready vested in landlord But this is sought under the pretex \- 
d y l 1 J t told, will 
Villemns ca t proposal I to the | » &§ 
the land tl Q. E. D 
SCOTLAND. 

Le Pelican, ma f-w teamer, commanded by M. de Mont - 
rived in Leith R last week, bringing over the member ft Cor 
mission appointed by the French Assembly to inquire and req 
fisheri 

banking-houses in Glasgow have announced that t 
lo m dey I ij it is, the m permanent kind of 
will be reduced to the ite as that wed upon the dail 3 
of current accounts, making a uniiorm rate of two per cent on a 
lodged with then I'w wf the Edinburgh banks have mad 
nouncement 

The lands of P l v recently sold 1 
price nearly equal to thirty purchase of the 
are ntirely arat 

Dr. Mason, a med man, wl tely ] tised at Gatel t 
in Dumfriesshire, | beet ted to a murderous " 

me years sit Dr. M to Christianity a 
met at Const ple ; he brought her to Scotland ; ther y 
und her } Dr. M it that tir 
had as } f Core 1 
Ww l t nit nd u 
wou! \ mer Dr. Ma 
est i t roon rt nd then fell fror | 
fur sw t \ her 
When t Mrs. M f 
the t ‘ ] I ? ‘ 
rem s | M Mason | 

Forcign aud Calonial 

Fraxce.—W I Bonaparte purs | 
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1 l l M.u Mull 
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il t th “Y 
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he weather t wa l ! down in 

At Strasbourg, w rrived on the 2Ist instant, some 
made: again, howevs Ww I i I is ul I l 
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cepti but s W W ided, which o1 l- 
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The streets through which he passed were draped with flags, 
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public buildings were decorated with elaborate profuseness of ornament. 
The mass of human beings abroad was so great that the ways were lite- 
rally impassable. Grand combinations of troops on the open places com- 
pleted the exhibition of state pomp. 
imperial aspect. 

** His guard was composed of the Cavalry of the National Guards of Stras- 
bourg and the Gendarmerie ; after whom came about a dozen Lancers; and 
then between the Minister at War and the Minister of Foreign Affairs rode 
the President, as usual wearing the uniform of a general officer of the Na- 
tional Guard, with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. He rode a 
most beautiful horse, which had been presented by the authorities. It was 
most brilliantly caparisoned : the saddle was of the most exquisite light blue 
velvet, delicately wrought; the holsters were of the same material, and each 
bore in the centre of a cluster of flowers, all worked in silver, the letter ‘ N.’ 
The housings were also of the same rich stuff and colour ; and on each of the 
four corners was the same somewhat imperial cipher, also encircled with 
flowers and embroidered in silver. It wanted but the imperial crown to 
complete the effect. As the President came opposite to the Hotel de Paris, 
he looked up to the balcony of the first floor, and taking off his plumed hat, 
bowed to the very saddle-bow to the Grand Dutchess of Baden, who arrived 
yesterday in order to witness her nephew's entry into Strasbourg. The Pre- 
sident rode on in the same quasi-royal state to the Prefecture. He was fol- 
lowed in carriages by his orderly officers, secretary, aides-de-camp, and phy- 
sician.”’ 

In the evening there was one of those wonderful displays of pyrotechnic 
art in which the French excel the world. 

In the afternoon of the next day, the 22d instant, the President was the 
guest of the local Chamber of Commerce at a very magnificent banquet in 
the dining-room of the Hétel de Paris—the finest house of entertainment 
in France outside the walls of Paris. The salons were finely decorated. 

** \ superb fauteuil, covered with light blue velvet of the finest texture and 
richest fashion, was placed at the head of the central table in the large sa- 
loon, for the President; and behind him was a magnificent mirror reaching 
nearly from the ceiling to the floor, flanked also by flags and encircled with 
oak leaves, and inscribed, on the plate itself, with the words, in letters of 
gold, ‘République Francaise. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ and, under- 
neath, the cipher ‘N.,’ encircled with Arabesque designs in gold. Louis 
Napoleon had on his right hand the Bishop of Strasbourg, and on his left the 
Minister at War; and lower down at both sides the other Ministers present 
in Strasbourg. In the middle of the repast, a man, lifted up on the shoulders 





of the people outside, reached the upper part of the window, and shouted | 


with the voice of a Stentor, ‘ Vive Napoléon!’ Atthe moment the President 
entered the room, the whole of the guests, clerical, civil, and military, 
shouted out three times, ‘ Vive le Président!’ and it was in the midst of the 
loudest cheering that he took his seat.’’ 

After the banquet, M. Segenwald, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, proposed Louis Napoleon’s health, in a speech which commended 
his programme of government for its “ promise of all possible ameliora- 
tions, as well as condemnation of Utopias which retard and injure real 
liberty in place of serving it.’’ Amidst what in England we would report 
as “ uproarious demonstrations” of applause by the company, the Presi- 
dent uttered these suggestive words 

“Gentlemen, accept my thanks for the frank cordiality with which you 
have received me. The best manner of welcoming me is to promise me, as 
you have just done, your support in the struggle between Utopian schemes 
and useful reforms. Previous to my departure an attempt was made to 
deter me from visiting Alsace. I was told, * You will be badly received there. 
That province, perverted by foreign emissaries, no longer knows those noble 
words ‘ Honour and Country,’ which your name recalls, and which made 
the hearts of its inhabitants vibrate during forty years. Unconscious slaves 
of men who abuse their credulity, the Alsacians will refuse to recognize in 
the elect of the nation the legitimate representative of all rights and all m- 
terests.’ I said to myself, ‘ My duty is to proceed wherever there are danger- 
ous illusions to dispel and good citizens to encourage. Old Alsace, that land 
of glorious recollections and patriotic sentiments, is calumniated. Iam cer- 
tain to meet there hearts who will understand my mission and appreciate my 
devotedness to the country.’ A few months, indeed, could not convert a 
people deeply imbued with the solid virtues of the soldier and the plough- 
man into a people hostile to religion, order, and property. Moreover, gen- 
tlemen, why should I be badly received? In what respect have I deserved 
to lose your confidence? Placed by the almost unanimous vote of France 
at the head of a government legally restricted, but immense from the moral 
influence of its origin, have I been seduced by the idea or the advice to at- 
tack a constitution which, everybody knows, was framed in a great degree 
against me? No, I respected, I will respect the sovereignity of the peo- 
ple, even when its expression may be falsified or hostile. If I have thus 
acted, it is because the title I desire the most is that of an honest man. I 
know nothing superior to duty. I am consequently happy, inhabitants of 
Strasbourg, to think that there is a community of sentiments between you 
and me. Like me, you desire our country tobe great, powerful, and respected. 
Like you, I desire that Alsace should resume its former rank, and become 
again what it was for so many years, one of the most renowned provinces 
of France, choosing the most deserving citizens to represent it, and illus- 
trated by the most valiant warriors. To Alsace, to the city of Strasbourg.” 

The enthusiasm which this address excited, and which could scarcely 
be restrained during its delivery, now burst fully forth; rapturous 
applause shook the hall for many minutes; with shouts of “ Vive la vieille 
Alsace!” “ Vive Strasbourg!” were mingled with those of “ Vive le Pré- 
sident!” and “ Vive Napoléon!” 

Later in the evening, the President of the Republic was seen at the 
theatre with the Grand Dutchess Stéphanie, in an open box set apart for 
them. 

A feature of the numerous presentations of public bodies is portrayed 
by the correspondent of the 7yimes 

“The most interesting sight of all was that of the rural Mayors in their 
old quaint costume; simple peasants, who had probably never heard of the 
Republic, but came to see ‘ Luig Bompar,’ the nephew of the Emperor. En 
seen I have always said that the peasantry were much attached to Louis 
Napoleon, and the present journey proves it. These village functionaries, 
each wearing his scarf of office, were in number nearly two hundred, and 
they were from those places the President had been unable to visit. They 
felt rather awkward in finding themselves in these splendid saloons, but they 
were soon placed quite at their ease by the goodnatured and familiar manners 
ef the President; who had a kind word, a ready smile, and a grasp of the 
hand for each. Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, there they were in 
a group with the President in the midst of them, and chatting away in Ger- 
man or Alsacian patois, which he spoke with them very fluently. They 
looked quite pleased at finding that ‘ Luig’ spoke in their native tongue as 
well as themselves. This interview lasted some time, for all parties seemed 
to like the conversation. In the mean time, crowds of visiters were throng- 
ing the court of the Prefecture, and an immense crowd blocked up the 
streets. The cries of ‘Vive Napoléon!’ ‘ Vive le Président!’ and ‘ Vive la 
République !’ searcely ceased the whole of the morning.” 
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The President's cavalcade was of 








[Saturday, 


Strasbourg is almost on the identical parallel of latitude with P, = 
leaving that city the President’s progress in regaining Paris aT; 
Westward, with occasional diversions on either hand. 
in the Bas Rhin, there was a very Republican reception. At Sareh 
the reception was excellent; the authorities were devoted, and then? 
showed a marked warmth of feeling to the President. The My 
sian Governor of the Rhenane Provinces came to this place = 
the same compliments to the President with those offered re. 
dinia by the Minister Della Marmora at Lyons. Lunneyillp dent 
an amicable Republicanism. Nancy, capital of the Meurthe mm 
less complaisant: here for the first time persons were arrested for, th 
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A , . a a a , “apy T Cry 
“Vive la République!” and it is notable that in this instance, as j, 4 
which occurred in Alsace, the contumacious shouters wer Nation 


Guards. The accounts very emphatically contrast the reception gi) 


the complaisant authorities with that given by the Democrat, 


. ° ; Masses 
At Metz, which was reached on the 25th instant, the official arrangene, 
were effective, and the show magnificent; but there were som, mn, 


For the first time, President Bonapart 
The favourable 


tional demonstrations, 
notice of some of these manifestations. 
Times thus presents the incident— 
“As he was about to enter the Prefecture, an officer of the Note 
Guard, stationed there, and who no doubt is a great — 
dent, cried out ‘ Vive Napoléon !’ 
the counter-cry; and I understand that many of the Nationa] 
amongst whom were several officers of the same force, cried out j 
marked and significant manner, ‘ Vive la République!’ This, in fag , 
so marked, both in tone and in the manner of delivery, as to place it “eer 
all possibility of doubt that insult was intended. It appears the Pp 
felt this: he stopped for a moment, and looking fixedly at the 
uttered words to the following effect, or at least very nearly so— 
men, if you mean this as a manifestation, permit me to tell you it is entire 
out of place ; if it be a lesson you intend to give me, I a ept such fp Ds 
one.” This he said in his usual quiet cold manner. The rebuke was », 
responded to.”’ ’ 
Some 15,000 regular troops and National Guards were reviews » 
Monday. As the troops defiled, many of the cavalry cried o 
Napoléon!” But the battalion to which the well-known Sergeant }j 
chot belonged, and which forms part of the garrison of Metz, moyel@ 
sil ntly. 
The President has made the construction of artillery a special subject 
study ; so his reception at the arsenal was most enthusiastic, and er 
“Vive Napoléon!” exclusively were heard during the whok 
remained there. He conversed on subjects connected with artil ! 
after the manner of most “ distinguished personages,”’ “ surprised then 
litary men present by the extent of his professional information 
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little before the troops filed off, each line brok« up, und 
themselves in divisions. It was remarked that the National Gy 
of Metz encircled within its own ranks the National Guards 
the rural districts, without doubt, in order that the cry of “J 
la République!” should be the first and last manifestation my 
ceeding from their legion. The day before, they had playe 
cisely the same trick with the National Guard of Thionville, whom 
they cooped up within their own ranks as far as the Place dk fe 
ture, thus forcing them to appear as if joining in the “ Marseillais 








During the filing-off the National Guard cried most loudly and con 
“Vive la République!” but the ery of “ Vive le Président!” 
from the same ranks. In the evening, a grand ball was giver 
of Louis Napoleon. The managers conceived the idea of not allov 
but ladies to enter the ball-room before the President's arrival 1 
entered the room, at a little after nine, he found himself surrounded 
all the pretty women of Metz. The gentlemen were then admitted, ani 
dancing immediately commenced. The President opened the ball, ani 
remained there until eleven o’clock. On his departure for Chal 
Marne, on Tuesday morning, the demeanour of the immense crowd ¥ 
good; that of the National Guard better than on his arrival. 

The following remarks on the President’s tour, by the Paris « 
spondent of the Morning Chronicle, considerably modify the gl 
colours of the descriptions we have chic fly followed hitherto. : 

‘I observe that some of your London contemporaries, deceived by the flat- 
tering accounts published in the tele graphic de spate hes of the Gover 
in the early part of the journey, have come to the conclusion that th 





















hla 
ing of the people of France is universally Royal, and that the country 8 @ 
the eve of assuming a Monarchical form of government. This is not the m- 
wression here. Many who, only a few weeks ago, imagined that the 
fic was nearly at an end, are now convinced, from the different in 
which have occurred in the course of this journey, that it may last ¢ 
siderable time longer. The mode in which the Republicans have el 
give expression to their opinions at Dijon, La Croix, Rousse, Bes 
Mulhausen, Strasbourg, and other places, may not have done themsely 
great honour or improved their position in the opinion of the country; ' 
still, in consequence of the demonstrations, or more properly speaking @ 
spite of them, men who judge without prejudice or passion are now pers 
that the Republican party, and more especially the party opposed tt 
Imperial aspirations attributed to Louis Napoleon, are much mor ( 
in France than they had previously supposed. The official peo} 
during this journey, as on other occasions, been empressés in their 
tions; provincial curiosity has produced its customary effects ; the love 
public shows and exhibitions has roused the people to an extraordinat 
of excitement, which persons willing to be deceived have mistak . 
thusiasm; but, in opposition to all this factitious joy, the real spirit ol 

people has shown itself with universal openness, and the prev iling Dem 
tic feeling has on more than one occasion broken out into acts of! 
coarseness, and insolence. Nor is it alone on the part of the Repu 
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that this spirit of opposition has been shown. The President has a 
ceived by the Monarchical party with an indifference amounting aimos 
hostility, which has encouraged the bolder Democrats in the more ¢ - 
ression of their animosity. In short, notwithstanding the effort the 
eal authorities to make the reception of Louis Napoleon worthy o! ad 
of the Government, and notwithstanding the factitious enthusiasm 3 
on the multitudes by gay fétes, splendid balls, and great processions © 
evident that he was eve ry where coldly received by a great p rtio! b 
population, and that the very efforts of his friends t his = 
have had a directly contrary effect. It has been remarked, tw : 
former reigns, Charles the Tenth, Louis Philippe, ts 
of the Orleans family, made journies similar to the ve 
of France, there never was an instance in whi icial ¢ 
siasm was checked by manifestations of hostility lar thos < 
have been recorded by the journals within the last week It has als . 


of Louis Napoleon to st 


remarked, that notwithstanding the evident desire he Ely a 
re LALyse% 


well with the army, nothing has been said, even in the organs of t 
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a to the enthusiasm of the troops ; and that only one instance is 
with res ‘il they cried ‘ Vive le Préside nt,’ when the crowd cried ‘ Vive 
jven 10 which Perhaps the silence of the troops may have been in conse- 
Repu ific orders to that effect, but in the mean time it is set down 
wee indifference or even hostility Na 
a” s at .4 that resolutions have been formally adopted by the Count 
Iti eed and twenty-eight Legitimist Deputies who were present at 
de — : to abandon the policy of conciliation ; to oppose the prolonga- 
Wiese ty sowers of the President of the Republic; to consider M. Ber- 
oe . the TF octing chief of the party ; “and to blame and disayow the 
acter displaye d by the Gazette de France.” 
. vi - accounts from Wiesbaden concur in stating that a complete 
“rey itimist party has been caused by M. de Laroc hejaque- 


ign in the Legitim : . 
= setter: 4 letter in the Ordre thus describes the rupture 
in’s ie » ¢ 


“M. de Laro hejaquelin, whose Monarchical devotedness does not exclude 
rtain Republican frankness, and who has a strong feeling of his personal 
a cer After the arrival of the 


owed a pretension to play a principal part. 


held a second rank. Apartments had been reserved by order of 
de Chambord in the Hotel Duringer for M. Berryer and several 
ing members of the Legitimist party; but M. de Larochejaquelin 
This gentleman afterwards wished, without waiting for the 
venience of the Count de Chambord, to proceed to prescribe 
the conduct whic h the Legitimist party should adopt. He was given to un- 
‘orstand that he showed himself too impatient. A short time after, the 
rn de Chambord formed a sort of privy council, with which he proceeded 
~~ and private conferences to that examination on which M. de La- 
abe lein pretended prematurely to bring on_a discussion. This privy 
composed of M. Berry¢ r, General de Saint Priest, M. de Vati- 
Benoist d’Azy, and the Duke de Noailles. M. de Larochejaquelin 
did not form a part ol it. That gentleman was deeply hurt at this exclusion, 
and abruptly left Wie sbade n without taking leave of the Prince. After his 
departure, the Count de Chambord said before several persons, ‘I regret for M. 
de Larochejaquelin’s sake that he has left us in this manner.’ I have dwelt 
on these facts because they explain the state of things dec lared by the Count 
de Chambord. The Prince has loudly declared himself, both by his acts and 
by his words, in favour of the prudent, circumspect, and conciliatory policy of 
M. Berryer, and against the aggressive one of M. de Larochejaquelin and the 
Gazette de France. Contrary to the opinion of the ultra Legitimists, the 
persons engaged in the conferences at Wiesbaden asserted that before all it 
was necessary to defend and save material order. It was to that work that 
for the last two years MM. Berryer, de Vatimesnil, and Benoist d’Azy, have 
devoted themselves; and their conduct has met with the entire approbation 
of the Count de Chambord.” 

A new or rather an old pret nder to the throne of France has r ap- 
peared in the field, apropos of a piece, called “ Louis XVII.” which is 
about to be played at the theatre of the Vaudeville. M. Paul Ernest is to 
play the part of the Orphan of the Temple, who died at ten years of age, 
The Comte de Richmond, it seems, has not renounced his character of pre- 
tender; he is about to bring an action against the director of the Vaude- 
ville, for producing a piece in which he is made to die at the age of ten 
years, whereas he is still alive, in perfect health, and ready to assert his 
claim to the crown of France. 
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Franxrort.—The Peace Congress has assembled itself at Frankfort, 
gone through the forms of its quiet propagandism, and dispersed. The 
place of meeting was the Church of St. Paul, lately made notable by the 
assemblage in it of the Frankfort Parliament under the defunct Regency 
of United Germany. The church is a handsome circular building, with 
a gallety supported by marble columns. The assemblage is thus cha- 
racterized by the correspondent of the Zimes ; whose animated description 
of the proceedings also we principally adopt. 

“The central circles of seats are devoted to the members of the Congress 
itself,—a very miscellaneous body, as it appears that numerous members 
come here with unlimited power to increase the force ‘and even give out in- 
Vitations to join their cause. The outer circles are devoted to visiters; so 
also is the gallery, but this was chic fly occ upied today by hearers of a lower 
class. Certain seats in the outer circles are appropriated to ladies; but as 
the church has been by no means full, the regulation for separating the sexes 
has not been strictly observed, and ladies might be found dotted about 
through the whole assembly of visiters. Altogether, the society in the body 
of the church was of a very quiet respectable character. The numerous 
doors allowed every one to enter without the slightest inconvenience, and 
entrance and egress continued all day long without the slightest rumple of a 
alk vestment. The majority of the party were those who spoke the English 
language, including a great number of Americans. Next, I should 
came the French, distinguished from the English and Americans by their 
having the appearance rather of fashionable Montagnards than of plain Puri- 
tans, Last of all I should put the Germans. The way in which th 
speeches were received tested this enumeration Every speech given 
in English fell with an aplomb that showed it was delivered in the 
Vernacular tongue of the assembly The French speeches were loudly 
applauded by a more select body. The German speeches were and fell 
comparatively flat. What I have 
spoke in his language. However, when an oration was considered unusually 
important, a resumé of it was given in two other languages by competent 
7 rs.” : 
“The first proceeding of the 


say, 


grave, 


meeting was the election of 
Vice-President ; who took their places on the throne surmounted by the Dark 
Eagle. The former was Dr. Jaup, of Darmstadt, avenerable-looking country 
parson sort of gentleman. He recommended the opening of the meeting with 
‘alent prayer; which was duly offered up by all the members.” 

As each member entered the church, a copy in three languages of six 
resolutions was put into his hands. By these resolutions the Congress 
declared that recourse to arms is condemned alike by religion, morality, 
and reason, and that it is therefore the duty of its members to labour 
throug z 
and hasten the abolition of war; that an effectual means to this end 
Would be the adoption of arbitration by all governments; that foreign 
ee assist nations in slaughtering each other are*to be reprobated ; 
that aes should commence a system of international disarmament ; and 
- ‘itis the sole right of ev« ry state to regulate its own affairs safe from 
intervention : finally, they recommended the friends of peace each to 
ro public opinion in his own country for a Peace Congress 
p. these texts, the first two « ngaged attention on Thursday the 22d, the 
~ day of meeting ; the Reverend John Burnet of Camberwell, M 

ue Girardin, and Mr. Cobden being the marked speakers. 

—_ ope of those half-facetious orators who can always s¢ ason 
With slens == a joke ; and the moral or religious wag is ever a favourite 
Ta bee assemblies. His argument against the employment of weapons 

ased on the fact that man is born without tusks or claws. ‘Tigers, 


quoth the Reverend Mr. 
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fight. Men were made with none, therefore they are bound to keep the peace.’ 
Waistcoats and pantaloons might have been abolished by the same course 
of reasoning ; but, nevertheless, the sophism took amazingly and was ap- 
plauded to the echo. It was, moreover, preceded by a graceful allusion to 
the edifice in which the meeting was held ; the destination of the Paulskirche 
in its successive phases of church, parliament-house, and peace-house, being 
touched upon with a degree of sentiment not the less interesting for being a 
little obscure.’”’ 

M. Bonnet, the pastor of the French Protestant Church, then went logic- 
ally, but somewhat lugubriously, through the categories of morality, religion, 
and humanity. Mr. Garnet, a Negro orator, followed him with a speech on 
the same topics, in a more popular tone. ‘“ The latter seemed a sensible 
man: though he merely uttered pious commonplaces, his words had evi- 
dently been chosen with singular care, like those of one who has laboured 
hard to form a correct style in the face of some difficulties.’ 

‘“* The appearance in the tribune of M. Emile Girardin was th 
loud acclamations on the part of the French auditors. He 
sentative of France par excellence, and his distingué appearance contrasted 
strangely with the primitive look of many of his fellow orators. His speech 
was equally different from those of his predecessors. Biblical allusions 
not in his way, but he came in as a propounder of philosophical abstractions, 
which he pointed off with French epigrammatic neatness. The idea of 
‘unité’ was to be carried out—‘ unité’ in everything; and every time he 
said the word ‘ unité’ it was with remarkable gusto. Then he got into 
universal history, and, deciaring that certain conquerors of the Old World 


signal for 


was the repre- 


were 


were named Alexander, Cwsar, and Napoleon, added that the victors of the 
New World were named Fulton, Watt, and Wilberforce. Civilization was 
the great gain of modern Europe, and steam are now to do what 


and type 
was done heretofore by fire and sword, All this, delivered with an uniform 
style of gesticulation peculiarly his own, told with great force; and he 
could retire with all the satisfaction of a brilliant Frenchman who had ex- 
hibited ‘son talent.’ ”’ 

Mr. Cobden’s appearance on the first day was a volunteered favour, not in 
the programm«e after a withdrawal of the Congress, at about 0’ clock 
for refreshment, the mbled audience was sensibly thinner; perhaps 
Mr. Cobden came forward to arouse a drooping interest. If so, he effectually 


one 


reass 


accomplished his aim, by a bold slashing address, abounding in arguments 
and illustrations which everybody could understand. “In calling attention 
to the second resolution, he said that he did not wish to interfere with the 


work of the diplomatists, but merely insisted on the adoption of an interna- 
tional umpire when other peaceful means should fail, protesting against war 
as a nuisance which every people had a right to stop in defiance of the ex- 
isting governments. If no better peaceable plan could be found, the govern- 
ments were bound to adopt that proposed by the Peace Congress; and if any 
government refused to adopt a plan of arbitration, the people should re J 
diate that government. This was pretty strong language; and the vehe- 
mence of tone and gesture with which it was uttered stood out in strong re- 
lief against the sharp epigrammatic manner and jerking action of M. Emile 
Girardin. A symbol had been furnished to Mr. Cobden on his journey up 
the Rhine, and the comparison of the union of the Khine and the Moselle with 
that of all mankind in universal brotherhood was pleasing to the audience when 
they rested from uproariously applauding more peppery displays. An allu- 
sion to the presence at the meeting of General Haynau, as an evidence that 
even the warriors themselves had become averse from their profession, 


brought the whole oration to a showy conclusion 


M. Victor Hugo was to have been a spokesman on Thursday; but a letter 
stating his illness, as well as his zeal for the cause, was received as a sub- 
stitute. The remarkable figure of Elihu Burritt, the Polyglot and olive- 


bearing American, was one of the most striking objects at the meeting; he 
was evidently regarded as one of the lions 

The second meeting, on Friday the 23d, went off more briskly than the 
first. The resolution touching standing armaments and the necessity for 
reducing them was the great point d’appui of the oratory 

“Mr. Hindley, of Oldham, the conspicuous speakers. He 
commenced by speaking from the throne, instead of the tribune placed in 
front of it; and when, in obedience to the hint of a suggestive missionary, 
he descended to the latter, a titter ran through the assembly. The military 
und that he had seen maimed soldiers in the streets, 


was one of 


and that a man with two legs was a better member of society than a man 
with only one. With anecdotes he was rather copious; and he narrated 
with remarkable unction how he had once met Lord Brougham, and how 


the members of the Peace Congress were 
‘the greatest fools in the world Forgiveness of injuries is of course a fun- 
damental maxim with the Congress, and the notion of being called ‘ fools’ 
seemed to tickle the audience so much, that Mr. Hindley dwelt on the word 
‘fool,’ and worked it backward and forward as much as M. Girardin worked 
the word the day before Mr. Hindley would have settled the 
American war by referring the quarrel to Washington as arbitrator.” 
‘Girardin speaks on every question, but his oratory does not greatly im- 
Paulskirche is completely round, and without 
the words of the orator are easily drowned. 
today than yesterday in the tones of M. 
Girardin, and even the French audience have some difficulty in following 
him. The Gallic ‘star’ of today was decidedly M. Garnier, one of the Se« 
taries of the Congress; whose clear enunciation and very logical form « 
universal admiration. He laid it down as his fundamental proposition that 
a standing army is the cause of war, and carried on his reasoning with a pre- 
great that it might almost be called pedantic.” 
neat close speech of M. Garnier gained not a little by ce 
rambling orations; and a very sentimental Rabbi, 
ind merged his words in the echoes of his voice, 
was no bad foil. The Iebrew gentleman was, however, very well received. 
belongs to the Sy1 1c of this city.” 
‘ Dr. Buller, a tall thin American, with white hair, and purely Transat- 
lantic features and countenance, made a great hit, with a speech that seemed 
t the furtherance of peace, but for its primary 
the United States in the of the natives. 
Assembly, needed no standing army ; it worked on in 
a system of brotherly love; and then he took care to convey to the inhabi- 
tants of such dots of country as England, France, and Germany, how big was 
territory of the United States. I told you how Mr. Cobden alluded yester- 
ral Haynau. The American was determined to 
trump ' | told the meeting, that though Austrian officers might 
ittend Frankfort peace mectings, the first general in the United States went 
about as a peace-preachet This was rather too strong adose for the British- 
e-maker in my vicinity whispered very sensibly, ‘Then, why 
minission >?’”’ ‘ Whenin our country,”’ he con- 
s involved in war, our own citizens take the field, 
the great land which they inhabit And 
it must fight, do the same We have a territory 
t where is our standing army? Look at our rail- 
roads, our numberless these could not have existed had the marrow 
of our country been eaten out by a standing army. Will not the swarms of 
h day by day in our country send word to their friends in 
: { and shall not this narrative 


Lord Brougham had told him that 
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have its effect? Let the Irish come to us and they shall have meat, not 
merely three times or once a week, as now ; our workers can eat meat every 
day, for no standing army consumes our wealth.”’ Dr. Buller retired amidst 
universal applause. 

** Searcely less successful was Mr. George Dawson, of Birmingham; who 
attacked the military profession much as George Cruikshank attacks intem- 
perance. He went to work from the domestic point of view, at the same 
time avoiding sentimentality ; and he depicted the life of a soldier, which he 
characterized as a ‘ fuss of activity,’ with a great deal of quiet humour. I 
saw an old Prussian officer roll with laughter at the ridicule with which Mr 
Dawson treated the members of his profession. If the American was anxious 
to prove that his country was large, Mr. Dawson was equally patriotic in re- 
presenting that we Britons are not ‘ shabby.’ He was evidently afraid that 
some acute Frankforter would think that the professed horror of war was 
mly a horror of its expenses; and therefore he boldly told the meeting, that 
Englishmen, to get rid of war, would double the National Debt; nay, many 
of them would even go on foot (sic) from Frankfort home,—a geographical 
observation that excited some little mirth. With some unwillingness M1 
Dawson confessed that he was not quite without military feeling. War he 
hated, but he found a well-drilled regiment a pleasant spectacle, and loved 
to see the country gawky transformed into the elegant militaire.” But 
** what giant works might have been achieved had the military been taught 
to perform some useful labour with the same regularity and skill as they dis- 

’ play in their evolutions and exercises! Let them imagine a brigade armed 
with spades, in order to overcome the sterility of the enemy’s ground, what 
wonders in cultivation and order might be brought to light. Europe’s mis- 
fortune was her system of diplomacy, that mystery of trickery and conceal- 
ment. The words of Napoleon must be realized, and our leaders of war be- 
come directors of industry, and the people one family.” 

Mr. Cobden on this topic showed his usual tact in seizing on objects im- 


nediately within the grasp of his hearers. The presence of an Americar 











hief, in the character of a missionary, afforded him th opportunity to con- 
trast our excessive savageness with that of the American aborigines, as shown 
by our infinite expenditure on the instruments of mutual de ction 


during time of peace ; whereas the Indian at least buries his tomahawk when 
he ceases war. Apropos toa remark by M. de Girardin, that liberty and st 
ing armies are inconsistent with each other, he ran over the progress of stand- 
ing armies in England, in such a strain that you might imagine liberty had 
been rapidly declining since Lord Chatham's time and is now entirely extinct. 
An allusion to M. Girardin and to M. Cormenin (als 1s two of the 
most eminent French littérateurs of the day, compliments 
with which the peacemakers happily abound, wknowledged 





» present 
was one of thost 
and was warmly 


In one respeet Mr. Cobden ventured to touch what seems a weak side of the 
cause he remarked on the seanty attendance of German professors. ‘ The 
Congress is indeed geographically held at Frankfort, but,’’ says the writer 
we quote, “ whether it has a moral influence there I very much doubt As 
there are in London French hotels quite free from the operation of the Eng- 
lish inhabitants, so when I enter the Paulskirche I fancy myself out of 


Frankfort, in some kind of Exeter Hall, where Englishmen and Americans 
are talking to each other, diversified by a little sprinkling of Frenchmen and 
Germans. Of the members of the Congress only forty are Germans, while 
two hundred and fifty are English : and in accounting for this cireumstance, 
Dr. Spiess, in enumerating his compatriots, assigned the present political state 


of Europe as a reason for this rarity.” 

The meeting on Saturday, notwithstanding there was an autumnal 
pour of rain from an early hour, was well attended, and the proceedings 
closed with considerable éclat. The nonintervention resolution was th« 
one principally discussed. 

A creat sensation was created by the appearance in the tribune o 
verend Mr. Copway, a native chief of the North American tribe of t 
peways. He was dreased in a dark blue frock, with 
der, after the old French Republican fashion, and the metallic plates round 
his arm gave a peculiar character to his costume. He began to talk some- 
thing after a style which may be called ‘‘ Cooperish,’’ and was abundant in 


the Re- 
he Chip- 
. scarf across his shoul- 


{ 


his allusions to the “‘ Great Spirit,” his “ pale-faced brethren,’’ and_ so 
forth. Soon, however, he dropped the purely national style, and launched 
out into general morals and literature; stating how, while walking round 
the rdens of Frankfort, once covered with military works, he had con- 
trasted the blessings of nature with the evil works of man; «and linking to- 


gether as eminent men of mind the German poet Schiller and the American 


poet | ngfellow. His oration was delivered in grandiloquent style, but 
its effect was rather upon the eye than the ear; the great point being the 
unwrapping of a mysterious implement which he had carried about him 
When he deliberately took off the linen wrapper, and discovered somethin 





which looked rather [ike a cat-o’-nine-tails, but which he presented to the I 
sident in the name of his brethren as the Indian pipe or calumet of peace, 











ornamented with feathers, the acclamations were tremendous. This was hi 
grand scenic effect He should have stopped here; but he did not, a - 
duced an anticlimax A very wholesome regulation, published by the Con- 
gress, limits the time during w d is allowed t keep tl 

to twenty minutes; but the “ stoic of the wo .” luxuriating in t 

of his own voice, doubled the time. 














Two Germans, Dr. Bodenstedt and Dr. Weil, gav« in of 

ficial confirmation of the opinion formed from the is 
plies They spoke one in French, the other 
ligible in the midst of Frankfort. ‘ This is i 

no comment. The President, Dr. Jaup, is univers n 
learning and integrity, and Germans keep droppin 
but any one who watches their faces can sce plainly enough that 
merely idle gazers, with little practical interest in the ul be s 
sonspicuous in the portly English Quakers, the sl iged An 
und the smartly-dressed Frenchmen.” Dr. Bodens Berlin, 
men to the Congress, to take the Schleswig-Holstein case in har 
did not doubt that by the influence they e1 ‘ tl n 
members would succeed in conducting tl tion 1 | n 
the Eider to a peaceful solution. He believed that, by ] 
on this subject through the press, the Congress would 
opinion not to be resisted. Not only on t nterests of ] 
of right would the question then be decided The speak W p 
to cominent upon the relations of Schleswig-Holstein ii 
the President called his attention to the sixth mi t 
which runs thus—‘‘ Since the aim of the Congress i 
versal interest, every speaker is requested to ay ‘ | 
poli events.”” A long discussion in French, English, and G 
sued; which Mr. Cobden closed with the declaration, that if Di 
Schleswig had sent deputies to the Congress, met 
capab f giving a decisive opinion upon the qu in deba 

**Mr. Edward Miall, well known as the opponent of Sir William Moles- 
wol t Southwark, distinguished himself by taking a new tack I 
first the orators have been uneasy at th ppellation of ‘Ut | 
siasts,’ and the like; and various attempts have been made to show tl 
appropriate nature of such names. Mr. Miall, instead of adopting th 
fensive in this respect, boldly declared war against ‘ practical men,’ who h 


sald 
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ought to be reduced to their proper level. Practical men, s lled, 






(Saturday, 


mistook difficulties for impossibilities. Those he loved not; 
practical men, such as him who said that if he had the writing of 

tional songs he would not care about the peers. The wactical we the ty, 
the Peace principle should be the diffusing of cummed sentiments ¢ 
distinction between the true practical man and the sham practical 

cleverly laid down, in a hard dry manner; and the military « na 
Frankfort was designated the dark background to which the gp 
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Paulskirche was the bright picture. OUP a 
** But,” continues the Zimes reporter, ‘‘ whatever the other Orato 

do, or however clever they may be, Mr. Cobden is the favourite, Pa 
which is Mr. Cobden; make up their faces for his jokes; and ary oe 
get out of the church when his discourse is over. He evidently sees }y. ne 
on his hearers, and is not a little gratified, but wields the power with ing 

good-humour. Today, when the all-important hour of one O'clock a 
near, Dr. Jaup foresaw that a retreat was at hand, and stopped the a 


ment by declaring that Mr. Cobden would speak after the gentleman y 
was then occupying the tribune, and who was thus admonished of his bis 
lesser power of attraction. Mr. Cobden felt that honour was throg, m 
what violently upon him, and raised a roar by declaring that he intended 
disappoint his hearers by making a very indifferent speech.” Thy Dring 
of nonintervention, laid down in the fifth resolution, had been previegt 
treated by M. Girardin in his favourite fashion of seizing on one idea / 
working it in all its bearings. This, he had said, was the great principles 
which the chief edifice of peace was to be built. Mr. Cobden admitted th, 
position, but hinted that the doctrine had created a little ditt ulty even g 
the minds of the Peace Committee. Some of his French colleagues had mm 
gested that this point of nonintervention should not be urged too muh 
and he therefore detected something like the old system still lurking in thy 
hearts of the chosen. 

* Elihu Burritt came out for the first time in this discussion. His peer, 
1 history of the progress of the Peace theory, in which he was particulgh 
anxious to show that the idea did not originate with America, but wag le 
rowed from France and Germany, was delivered with gravity 


and eloque 
fect on Mens, 


but without that flashy quality which has such an effect Ludiences lig 
that in the Paulskirche. The project for a perpetual peace, which is ong 
the smaller works of the great Immanuel Kant, and which proposes 1 sort q 
ihitrating Congress, had previously been referred to by Dr. Kreutuner y 
Hebrew gentleman who acts as German interpreter to the meeting, and thi 
gave Mr. Burritt an opportunity for a German allusion 

‘Some of the orators went off dully enough; but the audience wag, 
tually astonished into applause by the speech of Mr. Chipple, of New Yok 
who with his strong American twang began in a most unpromising manng: 
but made one of the smartest displays yet heard. He took the ordinary egg. 
monplaces of the Peace doctrine, but he worked them in a new way, with, 
most effective mixture of Yankee humour and fervid eloquence: The steam. 
engine he called the great shuttle, which was to unite nations Logether 
Then he quoted the words of a Transatlantic statesman, whose motto wy 
* Be sure you are right, then go ahead.’ Then came the Exposition of wor 
f Industry in 1851, and governments are challenged to exhibit the homp 
of war as their works of industry. The style and the metaphors were now 
md striking ; and so admirable was Mr. Chipple’s management of his son. 
rous voice in a place where loudness is almost synonymous with indisting- 
ness, that an old German said with delight, that though he did not undp 
stand a word the gentleman had said, he felt that he was a good orator. 

**When the resolutions on the list had been carried, an additional a 
against duelling was passed ; on which M. Cormenin and M. Girardin bed 
spoke, the latter being received on this occasion with marked applause. The 
came a vote of thanks to the municipal authorities of Frankfort for ther 
kind reception of the peacemakers; and Mr. Cobden caused infinite delight 
ind astonishment by acting as fugleman te an English ‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!’ 
demonstration of gratitude. Most of the Germans stared with great eyest 
see the portly pietists of Great Britain waive their hats and handkerchiel 
ind utter such strange shouts, while Cobden beat time a la Jullien. Om 
youth, who anticipated every word of Cobden’s as something eminently dr 
said, enraptured by this exhibition, ‘ He is always full of humour.’ 

*“ A resolution to publish the proceedings at three kreutzers (say twopenee) 
1 copy, and a vote of thanks to Dr. Jaup, accompanied by new Cobdenish fa 
and additional English ‘ honours,’ terminated the third and last sessiond 
the Congress.”” “ As a good-humoured meeting, where a number of worthy 
life-enjoying persons say civil things to each other, it is a decided success; 
but the uninitiated, including some grave disbelieving soldiers, who stakm 
ind stare, evidently regard it with silent wonder. The meeting next years 
to be held in London, and the peacemakers hope that the Germans will a 
tend numerously. May they not be disappointed !”’ 

Unirep Statres.—The intelligence from New York extends to the 16h 
instant. The question of boundary between Texas and New Mexics, 
ind the question of the admission of California to the Union, each 80 Il 
practicable when comprising parts of the Compromise Bill, have speedily 
passed the Senate; and each has almost ussing the 
House of Representatives. The Texas boundary measure was made $ 
cessful by the concession to that State of a further area of territory about 
200 square extent. Since the bill passed through the Uppe 
House, a caucus of Representatives, ses, by the re 
wards of previous truculence and pertinacity, have resolved to stand out 
for a still further extension of the boundary—to the parallel of 36°30 Norta 
latitude, the extreme limit of Slavery pretension at its most paramoult 
era; but the lists of the divisions in the Lower House on the se] 

ms of Mr. Clay’s bill leave not much d t t 
will be carried as passed by the Senat: 
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Meanwhile, a special and adventitious interest has been given to 
tion by the development to a sort of crisis of certain neg I 








ween the State of Texas and the Federal State, which co 
ler the presidency of General Taylor Rendered apprehensive by 
ments of the New Mexicans towards obtaining a t 






nt, Texas had memorialized General Taylor on th« 
movements given by the Federal officers left in cl 
government since it Mexican wa 


its conquest in the 
political movements prejudiced the position 






t Governor Bell had at last intimated that he sl 
t ps, and take possessi r his own State, per 
rations. President Fillmor d intimated tl s} 
now held by the Federal State would be so held inviolate, and tl 
by Texas to invade it would be repressed by all the multar 
ower of the Union The President’s message cot 
evelopments, and Mr. Secretary Webster's despatches embody3 
he Federal case, are much praised f r their decision of tone and 2 
Iwo of the Ministers originally selected by Mr. I 
ithice Mr. Bates the Interior, and Mr Pearce the War di 





places have been definitively filled by Mr. Mackennan 
and Mr. Conrad of Louisiana. 
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——— Toronto papers of the 10th instant communicate the pro- | 
Cons the Provincial Parliament by Lord Elgin on that day, One 
rogatud d seven bills were made law by the Queen’s assent. The list | 
pupdred ae for the transfer and management of the Provincial Post- 
includes 2¢ ualize assessments; to establish free banking; to impose | 
ice; © aa on foreign reprints of English copyrights; to incorporate | 
twenty ae the settlement and moral improvement of the Coloured 
company rf make the selection of juries by ballot ; and to give muni- | 
psn er to issue or withhold tavern-licences. The ceremony of 
cipalites P had some éclat given to it by the invited visit of the authori- 
rE ffalo with some two hundred citizens from that industrious 
= | Yankee enterprise. The visit seems to have been very pleasant 
wy yarties ; and accounts say w ith naiveté, that Lord Elgin is grow- 
aperet again—he received several cheers, some of them from the 


Tory party: 
DEATH AND RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Louis Philippe, the deposed King of the French, expired at Claremont 
Monday morning. The declining health of the Count de Neuilly has 
on well known to the public for some time ; last week it assumed the 
of an extreme debility, warning the medical attendants that the last 
was near. The Count was made aware of his approaching dissolu- 
= Sunday; and with calm promptitude he immediately set his house 
pen After a conversation with the Countess de Neuilly, he dictated 
with remarkable clearness a con lusion to his memoirs; the composition 
of which his illness had for some months compelled him to suspend. His 
in was then summoned, and in the presence of his wife, his child- 
ren and grandchildren, he received the last rites of the Romish Church. 
Towards seven in the evening, the weakness which he suffered was dis- 
placed by fever; but it did not disturb the composure of his mind. At 
eight on Monday morning the fever reached its height, and Louis Phi- 
lippe died ; his last serene moments being consoled by the presence of his 
faithful consort and beloved children 








From the notices compiled for the daily journals we collect such pro- 
minent facts as recall the stages rather than incidents of a life almost un- 
paralleled in vicissitude either in history or romance. 

Louis Philippe was born in Paris, on the 6th of October 1773. 
eldest son of oat Philippe Joseph Duke of Orleans, more popularly known 
under the Revolutionary title of Philippe Egalité, and of Marie, only 
daughter and heiress of the wealthy Duke of Penthiévre. The Orleans 
branch of the Bourbon family, of which Louis Philippe became the head, 
originated in Philippe younger son of Louis the Thirteenth, created Due 
@Orleans by his elder brother Louis the Fourteenth, and of whom Louis 
Philippe was the grandson’s great grandson. ae the first Duke of 
(Qrleans was twice married; his second wife being Elizabeth Charlotte, of 
Bohemia, granddaughter of James the First of England. From this stock 
the Orleans family are descended. 

The early education of Louis Philippe, and of the other four children of 
Philippe Egalité, was intrusted to the care of Madame de Sillery, afterwards 
better known by her subsequently a title of Countess de Genlis. While 
receiving instruction in various branches of polite learning, the young Duke 
of Valois, (as the late Monarch was at that time styled,) the Duke of Mont- 

ier, the Count Beaujolais, and their sister the Princess Adelaide, learned 
the English, German, and Italian languages, through being attended by do- 
mestics who respectively conversed in those languages. The boys also were 
triined to endure all kinds of bodily fatigue, and were taught a variety of 
amusing industrial exercises. At St. Leu, a pleasant country residence near 
Paris, where the family resided under the charge of Madame de Genlis, the 
young Princes cultivated a small garden under the direction of a German 
— and they were instructed in botany and the practice of medicine 
y a medical gentleman whe was the companion of their rambles. The 
young Duke of Valois took a pleasure in these pursuits, and in the industrial 
occupations of the ateliers constructed for them, in which they were taught 
turming, basketmaking, weaving, and carpentry. The Duke excelled in 
cabinetmaking ; and, assisted only by his brother the Duke of Montpensier, 
made a handsome cupboard, and a table with drawers, for a poor woman in 
the village of St. Leu. 

During his early youth, the Duke de Valois showed evidences of a good 
disposition ; which Madame de Genlis sets forth in flattering terms— 

“The Duke of Chartres [he had succeeded to this title on his father’s be- 
coming Duke of Orleans, in 1785] has greatly improved in disposition during 
the past year: he was born with good inclinations, and is now become in- 
telligent and virtuous. Possessing none of the frivolities of the age, he dis- 
dains the puerilities which occ upy the thoughts of so many young men of 
rnk—such as fashions, dress, trinkets, follies of all kinds, and the desire for 
novelties. He has no passion for money; he is disinterested; despises 
glare; and is consequently truly noble. Finally, he has an excellent heart ; 
which is common to his brothers and sister, and which, joined to reflection, 
weapable of producing all other good qualities.’’ 

A journal which was kept at the instance of his preceptress has been made 
public: the agitation which preceded the great Revolution was now in full 
swing, and some extracts from this journal show the Duke's early political 
associations, as well as his practical diligence in the acquisition of ** useful 
knowledge.”’ 









2. (1790)—I was yesterday admitted a member of the Jacobins, and much 
ed. I returned thanks for the kind reception they were so kind as to give 
d I assured them that I should never deviate from the duties of a good patriot 
Ml citizen 


26. I went this morning to the Hétel Dieu. The next visit I shall dress the 


patients myself. 
“ De 








c. 2. | went yesterday morning to the Hotel Dieu. I dressed two patients, and 

gave one six and the three others livre 
van. 8 1791 In the morning to the Asseml it six inthe evening to the Ja- 
cobins. M. de Noailles presented a w m the Revolution by Mr. Joseph Towers, 


muld be ap- 





iighly, and proposed that I s 
was adopted with great apy 
y fear that I should fulfil their 
past At night mv father told me that 


lause ; 





not 





ons. I returned home at a qu - te seven 
te did not approve of it, and I must excuse myself to the Jacobins « nday 
Some years before this he been appointed honorary Colonel of the 
Pourteenth Regiment of Drag: In June 1791 he proce eded to Venddme, 
with M Pieyre, and personal command. The refusal of a nu- 
ees body ot the clergy in many parts of France to take an oath prescribed 
by the Constitution, to which Louis the Sixteenth had assented, led to con- 
Sderable commotions. During the stay of the Duke of Chartres at Ven- 
Wumle,& popular ferment on this subject broke out, and two of the nonjuring 
i ee would have been murdered had not the Duke come to their reseu 
~ “ius deseriby sthe occurrence in his journal— 
boot 27.—At noon I had brought back the regiment 
ener mem I asked Messrs. Dubois, d’Albis, Jacquemin, and Phillippe, to 
bout to } hey brought us word that the people had collected in a and were 
bois, and ry ) priests 5 I ran immediately to the place, followed by Pieyre, Du- 
bis mouth, "ite 7 Che Mayor stood motionless before the door, not opening 
herefore addressed some of the most violent of the mob, and endea- 





had 





issumed the 


but with orders not to un- 


mob 





He was the | 





voured to explain ‘how wrong it would be to hang men without trial; that, more- 
over, they would be doing the work of the executioner which they considered infa- 
mous: that there were judges whose duty it was to deal with the se men.’ The mob 
answered that the judges were aristocrats, 
I replied, ‘ That's your own fault, as they are elected by yourselves ; 
not take the law into your own hands.’ There was now much confusion ; 
voice cried—* We will spare them for the sake of M.de Chartres.’ * Y« 


and that they did not punish the guilty. 
but you must 
at last one 








| cried the people ; ‘ he is « od patriot; he edified us all this morning 

out; we shall do them no harm I went up to the room where the unhappy men 
were, and asked them if they would trust themselves to me? they said yes. I 
preceded them down stairs, and exhorted the people not to forget what they had 
promised. They cried out again, ‘ Be easy; they shall receive no harm.’ I called 
to the driver to bring up the carriage: upon which the crowd cried out No 
voiture—on foot, on foot, that we may have the satisfaction of hooting them 
and expelling them ignominiously from the town.’ * Well,’ I said, ‘on foot; be it 
80; "tis the same thing to 1 for you are too honest to forfeit your word 


there the mob cried 
make 


We passed a little wooden bridge of a few planks without rails 
to throw them into the river, and endeavoured, by putting sticks across, to 


them fall into the water I again reminded them of their promise, and they became 
quiet. When we were about a mile out of the town, some of the country-people came 
running down the hill, and threw themselves upon us, calling out, ‘ Hang or drown 
the two rascals!’ One of them seized one of the poor wretches by the at, and the 
crowd rushing in, forced away the Mayor and M. d’ Albis It is but justice to 


the people of Venddme to say that they kept their word, and tried to induce the pea- 
sants to do no violence to the Seeing, however, that if I continued my march, 
some misfortune must inevitably occur, I cried, we must take them to prison; an 
then all the people cried, ‘ To prison! t ; voices cried rhey must 
ask pardon of God, and thank M. de ¢ on done, 
and we set out for the prison.’ 

Another entry describes his good fortune and cool readiness in saving 


a man’s life 


men 


prison ! Some 


h for their lives.’ That wass 





urt 

















* August 3. Happy « I have saved a man’s life, or rather have itributed to 
save it. This evening, : having read a little of Pope, Metastasio, and Emile, I went 
to bathe Edward and I were dressing ourselves, when I heard cries of * Help, 
help! I am drowning!’ I ran immediately to the cry; as did Edward, who was far- 
ther. I came first, and could only see the tops of the person's finger I laid hold of 
that hand; which seized mine wi ibable strength, and by the way which 
he held me, would have drowned me, if Edward had not come p and ed one of 
his legs, which deprived him of the power of jumping on me We him 
ashore He could scarcely speak ; but he nevertheless expressed great gratitude to 
me, as well as to Edward. I think with pleasure on the effect this will produce at 
Bellechass¢ I am born under a happy star! Opportunities offer the lves in 
every way: I have only to avail : m he man we saved is one M. Siret, 
an inhabitant of Vendome, sub-engineer in the off f Roads and I I go to 





bed happy! 


* August 11 ay I had been invited yesterday to attend at the 


Another happy « 





Town-house with some non-commissioned officers and privates I went today, and 
was received with an address; there was then read a letter from S who pro- 
posed that the municipal body should decree tha iven to 
any citizen who should save the eof a fe w at f e, one 
should be pres to n I val dy posit und I re- 
ceived a crown amidst the ay of a numerous assembly of spectators. I was 


as well as I could 





very much ashamed. I nevertl d my gratitude 

The habits of regulated study which preceding references indicate, are 
very prominently illustrated by many such entries as this 

On returning, I undressed, and read some of 
amd Mably Dined, and after dinner read some 
At five, to the riding-h and after- 


S85 EX presse 


esterday morning at exercise 
Hénault, Julius Cesar, Sternheim, 
of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, Heloise, and Pope. 
wards read Emile.” 

Such were his youth and earliest manhood. In 1791 he moved with his 
regiment to Valenciennes, and entered on a more stirring military life. He 
made his first campaign in the year which followed the declaration of war 
against Austria in 1792; fought at Valmy, under Kellerman, with a bravery 
that is emphatically praised by contemporaneous English newspapers—then 
little expecting that they were lauding a future King; and again distin- 
guished himself under Dumouriez at Jemappes 

The Revolution had now reached its climax 
Louis the Sixteenth was led to the 


on the 21st of Janu- 


scaffold About the 


in 1793 


ary in that year, 

same date, the Duke of Chartres and General Dumouriez were summoned 
before the Committee of Public Safety Already apprehensive that the 
cause of moderation was lost, and sensible how vain would be their pros- 


pect of life in the hands of such judges, they fled to the frontier; evaded 
a close pursuit; and reached first the Spanish Netherlands, and ultimately 
Switze b mewy The Duke’s sister, Mademoiselle Adelaide, afterwards his at- 
tached and influential counsellor through life, had also reached Schaffhausen 
with Madame de Genlis, and the two parties proceeded together to Zurich, 
But the emissaries of the Directory were unceasing in their quest of him 
through central Europ Mademoiselle Adelaide was therefore placed in 
the convent of Sainte Claire, near Bremgarten; and the out ona 
series of wanderings in disguise. From these he was recalled by M. de Mon- 
tesquiou, to take a place, incognito, as teacher in the Academy of Reichnau, 
a Village at the junction of the two Upper Rhines in the South-eastern part 
of Switzerland. He arrived in the humble condition of a pedestrian, a stick 
in his hand and a bundle on his back, and furnished with a letter of intro- 
duction to M. Jost, the head master of the establishment Being examined 


Duke set 














by the officers of the institution, he was found fully qualified for his proposed 
duties, and, although only twenty years of age, was unani isly idmitted. 
Here, under the feigned name of Chabaud-Latour, and without being recog- 
nized by any one save M st, he taught ography, history, the French 
and English languages, and n matics, for the space of ¢ ht months. 
He not only gave satisfaction to his employers and pupils, but earned the 
esteem and friendship of the inhabitants of Reichnau 

It was while thus filling the post of a humble schoolmaster, that he was 
made acquainted with the trial of his father th Duke of Orleans before the 


Revolutionary tribunal, and his death on the scaffold. Some political events 
place in the Grisons, Mademoiselle d’Orleans thought it proper to 





taking 











quit the convent at B en, and to join her aunt, the Prir f Conti, 
in Hungary M. M tiou believed he might now give an asylum to the 
Prince, of whom his ent s | f ne time lost all t ] Duke 
consequently resigned his office of teach it Reichnau, 1 most 
honourable testimonials of 1 whaviour and abilitic ‘ ! Brem- 
garten Here he remained, under the name of ¢ ry, unti f 1794; 
when he quitted Switzerland, his retreat there being n ret 

He again ved ‘forth through the world, a wanderer wit t known 
rank st wit t meat vet we find that he w nev wholly 
dest und that | ing idea w ever the accumu n know- 
ledge, «¢ y t knowl f nations nd mer i ived to 
cross éhe fr Han t s failed } nd he walked 
through Denmark, N vy, Swed iplan tow ttermost 
regions of Northern | pe: in Augu tood on t i inds of 
the North Cape, but eighteen degrees fi Arctic Pol I rsing 
Bothnia and nland, bu nning from distrust of tl Empress 
Catherine, he returned to Copenhagen ; and remained there ! me time in 
seclusion and poverty. The Directory, battled in all the tt pts t xplore 
his hiding-place, opened negotiations with him through his 1 und in 
1796 it was agreed that he should emigrate to America d there 
by his two younger brothers Montpensier and Beaujolais, seq uese 
tration put on his mother’s property should be removed. Tl thers joined 
each other at Philadelphia, in October 1796; and were treat with great 





respect by General Washington, then at the head l , 
public Towards the end of 1797, they learned the expulsion from France of 
all the members of the Bourbon family remaining there, and the deportation 
of their mother to Spain. Endeavouring to reach Spain through Cuba, they 
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were treated with marked disrespect by the island Spanish authorities, ‘and 


compelled to pass to England through the Bahamas. Queen Victoria’s father, 


then Governor of the Bahamas as Duke of Kent, showed them peed and 





gave them the assistance and distinction of a passage to England in a vessel- 
of-war. From this country they renewed their efforts to gain Spain, the 
British Government giving them a passage to Minorca ; but their efforts were 
again thwarted. 

In 1807, the Duke of Orleans lost his brother Montpensier ; whose delicate 
constitution sunk under the hardships of his lot. The amiable and accom- 
plished prince lies buried among our own kings and warriors in Westminster 
Abbey. Beaujolais, of similar delicate frame, was accompanied by the Duke 
of Orleans to Malta, in the hope of prolonging his life; but he died there, 
in 1808. 

Proceeding from Malta to the court of Sicily, the Duke of Orleans gained 
the heart of Amelia, the King’s second daughter, and married her, in No- 
vember 1809. The Regency of Spain offered him military command, but did 
not fulfil their promise of terms: a few months’ sojourn in Spain were 
followed by a retirement to Palermo. 

On the ‘abdication of Bonaparte, in 1814, the scattered remnants of the 
French Royal Family assembled in Paris; to be again dispersed for the 
memorable Hundred Days of Napoleon’s return from Elba, in 1815. On the 
ultimate fall of the Emperor and the return of Louis the Eighteenth, the 
Duke of Orleans obeyed the ordinance authorizing all princes of the blood to 
take their seats in the Chamber of Peers: i 
the Government, he retired to England; and not having been summoned to 
the Chamber of Peers a second time, he turned his whole attention in retire- 
ment at Twickenham to the education of his family. 

From this retirement in the land of friendly foreigners he was again roused 
by political convulsions in his own country. In July 1830, that revolution 
occurred which eventually placed him on the throne. The cause of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons having been pronounced hopeless, the King in effect 
being discrowned, and the throne rendered vacant, the Provisional Govern- 


ment which had risen out of the struggle, and in which Lafitte, Lafayette, | 


Thiers, and other politicians had taken the lead, turned towards the Duke of 
Orleans, whom it was proposed, in the first instance, to invite to Paris, to 
become Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and afterwards, in a more 
regular manner, to become King. The Duke of Orleans during the insur- 
rection had been residing in seclusion at his country-seat, and, if watching 
the course of events, apparently taking no active part in dethroning his 
kinsman. M. Thiers and M. Scheffer were appointed to conduct the nego- 
tiation, and visited Neuilly for the purpose. The Duke, however, was 
absent, and the interview took place with the Dutchess and Prince 
Adelaide ; to whom they represented the danger with which the na- 
tion was menaced, and that anarchy could only be averted by the prompt 
decision of the Duke to place himself at the head of the new consti- 
tutional monarchy. 





existing state of things, to recoil from the possible perils of royalty was to 
run full upon a republic and its inevitable violences.”” The substance of the 
communication having been made known to the Duke, on a day’s considera- 
tion he acceded to the request, and at noon on the 3lst came to Paris to ac- 
cept the office which had been assigned to him. On the 2d of August the 
abdication of Charles the Tenth and his son was placed in the hands of the 
Lieutenant-General ; the abdication, however, being in favour of the Duke 
of Bourdeaux. On the 7th, the Chamber of Deputies declared the throne 


vacant; and on the 8th the Chamber went in a body to the Duke of Orleans, | 


and offered him the crown on the terms of a revised charter. On the 9th he 
accepted the offer, and became, not like his predecessors feudal lord of France 
and King of the dominions of his hereditary line, but the elected constitu- 
tional monarch of the French nation. 

Under all the circumstances of his career and elevation, there was a full 
confidence in the industrial and commercial classes of Frenchmen that his 
reign would encourage the steady advance of constitutional liberty. His 
talents for government were believed to be high; his early sympathies had 
been with the people ; and his experience and great knowledge of the world 
would teach him that the best security of his crown would be to preserve 
that prestige which had placed him on the throne. How he failed to realize 
these hopes, is too well known to our readers to need any notice in this 
brief memorandum. As if distrusting the inherent strength of his position, he 
endeavoured to fortify it by successively allying his children to many reign- 
ing families of Europe. He married his eldest son, Ferdinand Duke of Or- 
leans, to the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; his daughter Louisa, 
to Leopold King of the Belgians; his son Louis, Duke of Nemours, to the 
Princess Victoria of Saxe Coburg Gotha; his daughter Clementina, to Prince 
Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha; his son Francis, Prince of Joinville, to the 
Princess Frances Caroline of Brazil ; his son Henry, Duke of Aumale, to the 
Princess Caroline of Salerno; and his son Antony, Duke of Montpensier, to 
Louisa, sister and heir presumptive of the reigning Queen of Spain. 

His government became marked, above all others in Europe, for the per- 
sonal ruling of the King alone; and the whole official machinery of the state 
became enervated, if not corrupted, by the pervading influence of centralized 
and unconscientious officiality. Such a state of things could not endure in- 
definitely ; but the catastrophe was certainly unexpected even by those who 
desired to hasten it; at least it was not deemed likely to befall till the re- 
moval of the skilful master-hand. In February 1848, however, the crisis 
arrived. A political agitation, headed by M. Odilon Barrot, suddenly turned 
into panic ; in the midst of which even M. Emile de Girardin came to be re- 
garded as the emblem of moderation when he offered for signature a bulletin 
of the King’s abdication in favour of his infant grandson. In the next scene 
we saw a noble mother silently presenting and pleading for the right of her 
royal son, before the National Representative Chamber of the Monarchy ; to 
be rejected with contumely by the mob of Paris, and amidst the wreck of 
the Legislature itself. The last scenes were the flight of the deposed King 
and his family, in detachments separated and scattered for increased chances 
of escape to foreign lands; ultimately to our own protecting shores. 





PAisrellaucaus, 

The Dutchess of Gloucester has arrived at Plas Newydd, Anglesey, on 
a visit to her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Cambridge.—Court 
Circular. 

Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington has been appointed by her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Ranger and Keeper of St. James’s Park and Hyde Park, 
in the room of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge.— Times, 

We understand that it is in contemplation to carry into effect by the 


next meeting of Parliament a further reduction in her Majesty’s forces. | 


How or in what manner this measure can be accomplished, having a due 
regard to the safety and security of the Queen’s dominions both at home 
and abroad, we cannot comprehend.— United Service Gazette. 

The appointments under the Ecclesiastical Commission Act, which we 
uoted from the Herald last weck, seem to be correct. The Earl of Chi- 
chester and Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre are the two “ Church Estates | 
Commissioners’’ appointed by the Crown, and Mr. Henry Goulburn, M.P., | 


but, having become distasteful to | 


M. Thiers expressed his conviction “ that nothing | 
was left the Duke of Orleans but a choice of dangers, and that, in the | 


is the ‘Church Estates Commissioner” appointed by the Anan 
: a - y the Archbj 
Canterbury. The salary of the “ First” Commissioner is Arik 
1200/.; that of the Primate’s Commissioner is not to exceed 10002 
The Very Reverend Dr. Whitty has been appointed pro-Viesr 
tolic of the London district during Dr. Wiseman’s s jjourn in i A 
Globe. . 


Pos. 
me, — 


Baron Brunnow, the Russian Minister, has left England for St. P 
burg. We do not in ordinary cases attach much importance to th ery, 
ments of a diplomatist. There is, however, something in the ch; 
and position of the Russian Ambassador which should take th; ant Re, 
ment of his departure out of the mere routine of paragraghs in ean 


Moye, 





Circular. It isnow twelve years since Baron Brunnow came to Eno. 
and during that long period he has been constantly found at eegic: 
After so long a service, he has obtained a six-weeks furlough al 
taken advantage of the opportunity to revisit his native country om 
diplomatists have hada harder duty to discharge. Baron Brunnow hy 


been the representative of a despotic Power never very popular in 
land at the best of times, and still less so when any “popular outhres 
takes place on the Continent of Europe. From February 1848 4 ~: 
the period at which we write, the policy of the Russian Emperor hy 
been in constant antagonism with that of the Cabinet of St.) m ~ 
| During this period—and it has scarcely exceeded two years—in Italy 
Hungary, in Germany, in Greece, the diplomatists of Russia and Roe. 
land have been ever found at upposite sides of the chess-board. Itis ce. 
tainly not our intention to recapitulate here the events of that anxig, 
time; but we cannot forget that in the course of it a Russian army he 
marched into Hungary, in defiance of the wishes of the English Minister 
and an English fleet has anchored in the Bosphorus to thwart the policy 
of the Russian Autocrat. The Russian Embassy in London has had», 
small share in relation to these events. The Emperor from St, Peter. 
burg might signify his general determinations, but upon his Minister y 
the Court of Queen Victoria the task devolved of preventing their expe. 
tion from involving Europe in the horrors ofa general war. There jg ys 
one opinion as to the manner in which these negotiations hay tes 
managed under the auspices of Baron Brunnow. By a mixture of fim, 
| ness and courtesy he has attained his ends without giving offence, or roy, 
ing any unnecessary feclings of resentment. Indeed, his official pot 
upon the unfortunate business at Athens will ever be looked UpON ag 
masterpieces of their kind. Since the despotism of Russia must be x ate. 
| sented in London, we cannot hope to find a more courteous exponent ¢ 
it than Baron Brunnow.— Times, August 26. 

The Sardinian Government wishing to put an end to the vacancy exig. 
ing by the absence of a Minister in London, which might have been mis. 
represented, has appointed the Marquis d’Azeglio (at the present mo. 

| ment Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim in London) to be the Envoy Extn. 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Sardinian Majesty at th 
Court of St. James’s.— Globe. 


Exp. 





The following “ Notice to the Public’? was issued from the Gener} 
| Post-office on Thursday, by command of the Postmaster-General. 
“ Notice to the Public, and Instructions to all Postmasters, Sub-Postmasters, 
and Letter-recetvers. 
** General Post-office, August 1850, 
‘The instructions No. 21, 1850, which have been in force since the 23d of 
June last, relative to the Sunday postal arrangements, are now cancelled; 
and the regulations laid down in the previous instructions, No. 1, 


1850, a 
| copy of which is annexed, are to be reverted to on and from the Ist day of 
| September next, and must be carefully observed in every particular unti 
further orders; all modifications on points of detail being reserved for subse 
quent consideration, 

“‘ Copy of Instructions. No.1, January 1850. 

“On and after Sunday the 13th instant, all post-offices in England and 
Wales will be closed to the publie on Sunday from ten a.m. for the remain 
der of the day ; except in those cases where the delivery commences between 
nine and ten a.m., when the office must continue open for one hour afte 
the letter-carriers are despatched ; and except also in those cases where th 
delivery commences later than ten a. m., when the office, having been closed 
at ten a. m., must be reopened for one hour after the despatch of the letter- 
carriers. 

“On and after the same date, no inland letters will be received on the 
Sunday, except such as are prepaid by stamps or are unpaid ; for the deposit 
of which the letter-box will be open as usual throughcut the day. 

* Until the closing of the office at ten a. m., or during the subsequent 
hour after the despatch of the letter-carriers, foreign letters may be pr- 
paid, postage-stamps may be obtained, and letters may be registered on pay- 
ment of the usual registration-fee: strangers, renters of private boxes, aud 
those who reside beyond the limits of the letter-carriers’ deliveries, may 
also, while the office is open, obtain their letters at the office-window. _ 

“ Except at the times above-mentioned, no letters or newspapers cal & 
delivered from the office on the Sunday.”" 


The grievances of the passport system having been the subject of com- 
plaining correspondence in the Times, “ Cocker” suggests to Lord Pal- 
merston the following arithmetical considerations towards a remedy 

“‘ At the present moment English subjects, if they wish to travel al 
with an English passport, are compelled to pay somewhere about 3/. for t 
document. If they choose to travel with a French or a Belgian passport, 
they can get it for 5s. Lord Palmerston declares, that if the Foreign Offic 
passports were procurable gratis, an enormous additional staff of clerks wou! 
be required in his already overworked department, which has lost severt 
of its ablest hands in consequence of the early rising and consequent fatgut 
occasioned by the late Pacifico difficulty. Of course, his Lordship is better 
acquainted with his own busizess and with the stamina of his ¢ lerks than 
any one else; so I will not venture to propose that the present operatives 
should be further required to issue passports gratis ; but I will sugg st, thst 
2s. 6d. should be charged by the Foreign Office for each passport issued y 
it. If 100,000 are annually applied for, 12,5007. will be realized ; which 
being thus divided—say, 2,500/. to the Grey or Elliot, who is fortunate 
enough to obtain the situation of chief clerk of the Passport Office, # 
500/. a year to each of ten subordinate Greys or Elliots—would afford a hand- 
some sinecure to the chief clerk, and would demand from the insufficient) 
paid young members of the Travellers, or of the Coventry, who are 
| sistants, the preparation of but thirty-two passports each per diem. 
ing to Whitchall at mid-day, and filling up but between six and seven pa 
ports an hour, they would with much ease complete their tasks in time @ 


ride in Rotten Row at five p. m.” 





—* 






One of the most interesting applications of science in our days ro 
conducted through successful experiment on Wednesday. The submane 
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h now traverses the twenty-one miles of deep sea be- 


electric tele Fish and French coasts; and, so far as this marine hiatus 
ne ) q . 4 - ° a, 
tween the Bg an at this moment be interchanged between Paris 


a agsages © " » 
is concerned oh ase the same rapidity that you can talk to a deaf 
on “Sb. ? 


Ibow by visible alphabet of the hands. The points chosen 
~>Jegraph Company for their re 

+ eer chalk headland of Cape Grisnez on the French 
r ane . . “ 1 B oom 

“teow between Calais and Boulogne. | 

midway <n conducted from the Goliah steam-boat. Between the 
= in the centre of the vessel, was a gigantic drum or wheel, 
n diameter, weighing seven tons, and 


D ve 
coast 


addle-wheels, it 


I soon feet long and seven feet 1 

ray as framework. Upon it was coiled up in close convolutions | 
na strong fr _ Up ) it 

- thirty miles of telegraphic wire, encased in a covering of gutta percha. 

ae! at five miles an hour, to pay out progres- 


ntion was to steam out ; 

:. the whole extent of telegraphic tackle, 

sive’) ‘on weights iN the soil at the bottom of the sea. L } ) 

of 7 r the day, and Captain Bullock, of her Majesty’s steam-ship Wid- 
yoned 10 “9 


and to imbed the wire by means 


vis ad 
oon, caused the trac ’ w - Tr > » 
sear) by placing @ series of pilot-buoys with flags or the route, besides 

gssible D0) rimental cruise with his own vessel as 


pose nrenared to accompany the expe 
Bains PP The connecting wires were plac ed in readiness at the Government 
. m the harbour, and likewise at the Cape, w here they run up the face of 
ae livity, which is 194 feet above sea-mark. F ; 

) favourable on Tuesday, when it was intended to start ; 


The weather Was un ‘it: 
b a v ednesday morning, at half-past ten, the Goliah rode out to Dover 


~~ with a favouring sky and sea. 
"T i the thirty miles of wire enclosed in gutta percha was 


The connexion of : 
met hundred yards of the same wire enclosed in a leaden 


good to three 





2 aap rotect it from being injuriously chafed by the shingle on the beach 
bar . shallow water. The Goliah then steamed forward at the rate of 
= t three or four miles an hour, in a direct line to Cape Grisnez. The great 


DOU 








was put in corre sponding motion, and from it the wire was paid off 


; , roller at the stern of the vessel. At every two-hundred-and-twen- 
over a ro . ._ ? ¢ . 

th vard (one-sixteenth of a mile,) the square leaden clumps, weighing 
se i to sink it well to the bottom, 


twenty pounds, were rivet d to the w ire, 
and t ist in embedding it in the submarine soil. 
varies between one hundred and one hundred and eighty feet ; but at certain 
points there are ridges and vallies which made the sinking of the wire one 
of careful management. Between two of these ridges, well known to sailors, 


som 


1 to ass 


and ealled by the French the ( 

rounded by shifting sands, many miles in length, parallel to the shores; and 
in these sands, as with the voracious Goodwins, ships encounter danger from 
in these sands, < 





their anchors, and fishermen lose their nets. The wire was success- 
, however, safe equally from ships’ anchors, 
The remainder of the route was 
safely and slowly traverse d, and the Goliah reached the French coast about 
eight o'clock in the evening. In half an hour the wire had been carried 
ashore and run up the face of the cliff, and messages had been carried from 
end to end of the wire. 





l 
fully plunged to the bottom 
sailors’ net, or monsters of the deep. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 














for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years 
P Week 
of 1850. 
Zrmotic Diseases.....++++. PPTTTTTTITITIT ITT TTT TTT 252 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other discases of u »certain or variable seat.. 45 
Tubercular Diseases eee 166 
Disc s of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.... Mw 
Lise f the Heart and Blood-vessels coesece 36 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration "09 64 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 762 63 
Dis f the Kidneys, &c... ° coecece . 64 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 82 ll 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 69 5 
I of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & 9 1 
M GEEEB. cccccccccece . 23 1 
Premature Birth 220 26 
Atropt cocee 231 M 
ABC ceccccccccvcccccccvcccccccecevccccsecesceseseseceseses 455 16 
Sudden . ecccecccccoecececescosacceses 87 9 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,........seseseeeeees 252 34 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......+seeeeeeeees - 10,448 995 


The deaths were 31 more than in the preceding week; but were still be- 
low the average of weeks in the ten past years, even excluding the corre- 
sponding week in 1849. In that week, 1272 persons died of cholera in Lon- 
don, and 240 of diarrheea: the deaths by cholera last week were 5, those by 


diarrhea 118; of the last number 105 were children under the age of fifteen, | 
i last five | 


ouly 4 adults under sixty, and 9 were persons past sixty. In the 
weeks, the deaths by cholera have been 13, 11, 15, 8, and last week 5; 
diarrhea, 104, 136, 152, 139, and last week 118. 

“ Although the mortality of London is now below the ge, that ave- 
rage is itself high. And it appears scarcely to be a natural state of things 
that, in ordinary times, of 905 persons whose career terminates in a week, 
only 155 pass the age of sixty; that 318 end their course in the middle of 
life, and 432 die in their way through childhood to youth. Yet the return 
gives this result. One hundred and twenty-nine of the deaths occurred in 
= institutions ; namely, 79 in workhouses, 4 in military and naval asy- 
ums, 39 in hospitals, 4 in lunatic asylums, 2 in military and naval hospi- 
tals, aud 1 in prison. The proportion of deaths in public institutions is less 
than it has been; for from an earlier return it was shown that about 1 in 
10 of the inhabitants of London died in the workhouses, 1 in 21 in the hos- 
pitals, 1 in 551 in prisons, 1 in 102 in the lunatic asylums, and that 1 in 5 
or 6 of the people die in a public institution of seme kind or other.” 

, The barometer was low; the wind West or South-west, with rain and 
thund r: mean temperature of the air, 57°; dew-point, 48°; temperature of 
the Thames, 62°5°. 


by 


average, 


on ene Right Reverend Dr. Francis Fulford, who was consecrated, on the 
2th ‘of July last, Bishop of the diocese of Montreal, left the shores of Eng- 
land on Saturday, to enter upon the episcopal duties of his see. , 
eh Minister of the Interior has just decided that the marble bust of M. 
ai rear shall be placed in the gallery of the celebrated men of the 
ey century in the Museum of Versailles. He at the same time de- 
. ——e the marble necessary for the statue shall be offered to the subscrip- 
_ ormed for raising a monument to the celebrated writer.— Galignant’s 
Messenger. ‘ 
an Honourable Mr. Neville has had excavations made at 
- + the remains of a Roman villa have been brought to light. 
aa r. Richard Ibert Phillips, of East Hook, “a member of one of the oldest 
hesened he. aa families of the aristocracy in the county of Carmarthen,” 
lady hamoured of Miss de Rutzen, a “Tovely and accomplished ’’ young 
Y, the eldest daughter of Baron de Rutzen, of Slebech Hall, near Haver- 


Hadstock by 


f es 
ey Though the lady accepted the lover, her parents did not. Last 
: 1¢ young folks settled the matter to their entire satisfaction. For 


Several mornings Miss 
gs Miss de 
Pose of gathering 


Rutzen went out very early, for the ostensible pur- 
mushrooms; on Tuesday morning, she did not return at 


od) 


operations were Shakpere’s Cliff at | 


The vessel was pro- | 


k of the navigation to be marked in as direct a route as | 


The depth of the water | 


olbart and the Varne, is a steep valley sur- | 


| the usual hour; much alarm was caused in the family, 494 4ish-ponds were 
dragged from a fear that the young lady had fullen into gije) water. ~ Bat af 
| two o'clock in the afternoon a messenger arrived fromeMf. Phillips, an- 
} nouncing that he had married Miss de Rutzen that morping, at St. Bride’s 
| Church, sixteen miles distant. ‘EN a 


a ae : 
Berwick-on-Tweed is about to be dismantled, and its walls converted into 


building-sites, by order of the Crown. 
The Fishery Board has issued a circular, recommending fishermen to catch 
} as many dog-fish as possible, skin them, and dry their skins for sale, to be 
used in lieu of emery paper, for which we happen to know that they are by 
The Builder. 


subscribed 


no means a bad substitute. 
The people of Bolton have 140/. for the purchase of a gold 
| chain and seal to be worn by the Mayor of the town for the time being. 

At Gravesend Petty-Sessions, on Wednesday, Mr. Fletcher, the master of 
|} the American packet-ship Independence, was charged with resisting an officer 
of the Customs in th ution of his duty. Orders have been given to 
search strictly all American ships sing by Gravesend ; Fowler, 
a tidewaiter, boarded the Independence, and wished to search the cabins, to 


CAC 
inwards 


seal up all tobacco and cigars declared to be “ ship-stores.”” Mr. Fletcher re- 

sisted the search of his own cabin, and threatened and abused Fowler. It 

was attempted to be made out that Fowler had caused an altercation by his 

rude bearing; but the charge against Mr. Fletcher was fully sustained, his 

| own witness damaging the case for the defence. The full fine is 100/.; but 
the Magistrates mitigated it to 50/., which was paid at once 

A boy of fifteen, residing at Edinburgh, was bitten in the arm by his em- 


| ployer’s watch-dog. The wound was dressed, and the dog was killed. No- 
thing ailed the boy for nearly a month; but he was then suddenly seized by 
| hydrophobia, and died after a few days of intense suff . ; 
While two brothers named Brown were rr with some relation 
from Stroud to Gloucester in a cart, they quarrelled about driving, strugg 
for the reins, and caused the horse to stumbl rhe brothers leaped out of 
the vehicle, fought, and fell together ; on rising, William rushed on Nathaniel, 
and with a knift | three wo be mortal 


rin 


urning 


led 


inflicted unds, pronounced to be 


A young man employed as shopman by Messrs. Norche, in King William 
Street, Strand, has died in consequence of a foolish wager. On Sunday even- 
| ing, he undertook to drink a pint of brandy and walk to London Bridg 
while drinking the brandy, he fell off his seat, and he died next day 


The coach that runs daily from Cambridge to London has been cro 
with passengers since the dispute with the engine-drivers on the 1] 
Counties Railway, so that ostlers on the road begin to think “‘the go 
times are come again.”’ Other passengers proceed from Cambridge 
tingdon, and travel to London by the Great Northern line 


It turns out that Mz l l 





earlier than the 
loaded to the 


ndon 
are 


delivers goods in I 
railway, and at the same prices, and that his wags 
so that it seems likely to turn out 


Swann 
ons 


| extreme on every journey ; t permanent 
| matter, and that the lucrative business carried on by one of the most muni- 
ficent benefactors of this borough will still continue to be carried on profit- 
ably by his suecessor. It is said that in some of the towns through which 


the waggons ]} the the inhabitants decorated the 
horses with flowers.— Cambridge nicle, 
} About nine s the Mary Scott with 
| copper ore and a general cargo, and having on board a of 
| specie, was returning from Valparaiso, she was run into, about five miles East 
in American ship called the Brooklyn, and the result was 
sever persons on b ard 
itward bound for Mont- 


sunk between Ormshead and 


first 


Chre 


massed on journey, 


j, 
a Liverpool brig, laden 


vears ago, a 
large quantity 


of Point Lynas, by 
that the Mary Scott sank in deep water, and six o1 

perished. Some time afterwards, the brig Parana, o 
real, was run down by the Iron Duke, and 
Point Lynas. No traces of either vessel were discoverable until about three 
weeks ago, when a Liverpool fisherman, whilst trawling near to Point Lynas, 
found that his net had become entangled withsomething beneath the surface of 
the water, and on examination, discovered that it had caught in the wreck 
of a vessel. It is not known with which of the brigs the net became en- 
| tangled ; but it is supposed that it is the Mary Scott. The Liverpool Steam 
| Tug Company has sent out a number of divers to the place where the ship 
was discovered ; but, in consequence of the rough state of the weather, have 
commence operations 


not yet been able to 

Captain Emmons, the veteran chief steward of the Roya 
came from Boston in the Asia, on his hundred and sixty-eighth voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean within the twelve years last past Allowing the dis- 
tance across to be 3000 miles, he has sailed within the period named over 
500,000 miles, averaging one trip each twenty-five days.— Liverpool Standard, 

With regard to transportation across the Isthmus [of Panama, towards 
California] I might as well state a few facts worthy of consideration. I have 
sent a large amount of goods from Chagres to Panama, and have been con- 
nected with a house largely in that business. We have sent agent after 
agent with our packages. With a very few exceptions, after arriving at 
Chagres they have betrayed their trusts. Most of them have run away; 
others have died; and those who bore the highest character for probity have 
yielded to the influence of the climate, or have become confirmed gamblers 
or sots. One agent who was an officer in a volunteer regiment in the Mexi- 
can war, and left New York with the highest character, made away with 
about 1000/. worth of goods intrusted to him for sale, and never accounted 
fora penny. After three o’clock p.m. scarcely an agent is in a condition to 
do any business whatever. The parcels sent across lie sometimes three 
months on the Isthmus before they are forwarded ; most of them are left on 
| the banks of the Chagres to rot; and those which reach what are called 
| respectable houses are so overcharged for expenses that it is utter ruin to at- 
You can conceive the difficulties of the transit by this 
York Correspondent of the Daily News 


1 mail steam-ships, 


tempt their release. 
brief explanation.— New 
The Thomas, from Quebec, on her way to Greenock, ran down the Trieste 

| bark Speranza, twelve miles South-east of Tuskar. The master, his wife 
| and child, and three seamen, perished; the rest of the people, eight in num- 

ber, were saved by the Thomas, and brought to Greenock. 
| The ship Mandane, of Sunderland, bound from the Clyde to Demerara, has 

been destroyed on the rock or islet of Ellenore, a short distance from the 
island of Coll. During a violent hurricane, she was seen driving in a dis- 
tressed state towards the rock; a boat was lowered from the vessel and some 
men got into it, but it was instantly swamped; when th Mandane struck, 
her masts snapped off, and in a few minutes she was ground to pieces. All 
hands perished—a crew of eighteen and at least one passenger. The people 
on Coll who saw the disaster could render no assistance. How the Mandane 
was at Coll four days after leaving the Clyde for the West Indies, isa mystery. 

The recent rough weather has caused a great destruction of live stock in 
its transit from Dutch ports to England, it having been necessary to throw 
the animals overboard to save the vessels 

During a storm at Blackburn, on Monday sennight, while the wind blew 
a hurricane, there was a fall of rain, hail, and snow. 

Isgar, a ticket-collector at the Lewes station, has had a very narrow ¢s- 
cape. A train came suddenly upon him in a place where he could not move 
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, 
out of its way, and there was not time to stop the locomotive: he threw | of mind, and a strength of soul, which inspired all present with 
himself on the ground, lying as flat as possible ; the carriages would be sure | respectful admiration. At half-past seven his breathine been tender w —_ 
to clear him, but the ash-box of the engine hangs low: however, the train | pressed, and in half an hour afterwards he expired. The Que ME More ® 
passed, and Isgar rose unhurt except a scratch on the face from the grave port of grief, strained within her arms the lifeless body of her beg iM & try 
| reed ately he is a small man. then took a last embrace, and rising with sublime resignation, g he ’ 
A terrible accident took place on the 19th instant on the railway between tows ~ her children, who were all ‘assembled round the de; athbed. uma Th 
Eisenach and Cassel. As the train was going rapidly round the curve near all, by a simultaneous movement, drew round her, she said to then wipe our ’ 
Wolfenhausen, the locomotive went off the rails, dragging the carriages af- mise me to remain always united in remembrance of your fathe ah 
ter it. The tender and three diligences were overturned with a dreadful | have been during his lifetime.’ ‘We will be for you, as w: har’ % Ja qu 
shock. Five persons were killed, and twenty-six badly wounded. Five of been for him,’ was the reply ; and this affecting scene was losed | bye ava, - 
the carriages of the train remained on the rails.—Galignani’s Messenger and by tears. Whee - 
Among the numerous fires that have occurred in Petersburg in late years, he aaa 
was a large one in the Bassili-Ostroff, which begun in a tannery called Tche- The papers announce the somewhat sudden death of Madem scl = 
kouski, just facing the great English iron-foundry of Mr. Baird, on the banks de Lechner, at Ashburnham House, of scarlet fever, on the yj ght Of Ts, . app 
of the Neva. Fourteen houses were destroyed: the chief labours of the fire- | day last. ; . Ban 
men were directed to the preservation of adjacent buildings : these endeavours ‘This amiable and accomplished } young lady ,» says the Morn ng Chro for § 
were imminently perilous, from the suddenness with which the flames sprang she was in her twenty-fifth year—“ was the daughter of the Bar, meas Brae rat 
up around them as the burning brands were blown about by a tempestuous | now, by a former marriage, and was born at Odessa. The firs t attack of tor 
wind. The men were often seen, as they worked on the roofs, encircled on a | fatal malady, [scarlatina,] which took place on the Thu irsday previ US tobe xpe 
sudden with a great ring of shooting fires that seemed to rise by magic, and death, was not of a nature to excite the alarm of her family ; and whe « frou 
to dance, gambol, play, and roar around them, in mockery at their | the close of last week, the Baron Brunnow departed from this , reg hav 
certain fate. “ In this very predicament,” writes a picturesque correspond- | leave of absence, no apprehensions were entertained respecting the ig,” f2 
ent of the Morning Post, “some eight or nine firemen suddenly found | what then appeared only slight and passing indisposition Dut eak uct 
themselves on the roof of a lofty house belonging to the ‘notable’ La the present week the disease assumed a virulent form, and the utmost ¢ ‘ 7 
zonoff. The house was on fire up to the very roof, and surrounded on tions of medical skill were unavailing to arrest the r: ipidity of ‘on 4 
all sides by the flames of other houses still further in the power of | Notwithstanding the dangerously contagious character which » A = 
the destroying element The officer immediately made his men, who | later stages, the last moments of the lamented sufferer wer: cheered by 4 
could save nothing else now, and hardly themselves, slide down the fire- | presence and the unremitting and anxious attention of her afflicted mothe pr 
escape spout, which they had already placed wainst the roof. But as the | who could not be induced to leave for a single moment the deathbed ae I 
last man was thus descending, the pipe broke, and, to every one’s horror, the beloved daughter. «i Lou 
officer, who was waiting like a true man to retreat last, was left above with- ee th 
out any means of withdrawing from the raging flames that seemed to shoot We are happy to learn that the operation Lord Lyndhurst found i Lon 
to the skies and were fast closing round him. He at once threw himself ; necessary to undergo for the recovery of his sight has proved most succes, " ” 
from the roof, and fell into the midst of a mass of rubbish still blazing be- | ful; and, should his bodily health permit, he will early in the next sexe ae ng 
low. His men, one and all, rushed to the spot, and carried his mangled body | be found at his post in the House of Lords hearing appeals, Tine n 
out of the fire ; and, wonderful to say, his life is preserved. His name is a 
Tchaschine. Sixteen houses and manufactories were destroyed. Five of the The Gazette contains the Speaker’s notice of a writ, to issy ' b 


fire-establishment have been frightfully burned.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


from Edinburgh states that the Queen and Prince 
ascended to the 


people of the 


An electric 


message 


Albert, at an early hour yesterday morning, summit of 
- age Seat. The Prince at one o'clock laid the foundation-stone of 
the National Gallery; and the ceremony, which attracted an immens 
concourse of spectators, was very imposing 

In the afternoon, her Majesty visited the splendid new Hospital founded 
by the late Mr. Donaldson in the suburbs of thi y, for the education of 
three hundred destitute children. She was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived on her route. 

The Lord Chamberlain notifies her M: ajesty’s command of a Court 
mourning for his late Majesty King Louis Philippe, to begin on Sunday 
the Ist, to change on Sunday the 8th, and to cease on Wednesday the 
llth of S pt mber. 

We are requested to state that the funeral of his Iate Maj sty Louis 
Philippe will take place on Monday next, the 2d of September. Ther 
will be a funeral service in the private chapel at Claremont, at nin 
o'clock. After the service, the processi m, on foot, will accompany th 
body as far as the gate of the park Th nee (at about ten o'clock) it will 
proceed in mourning coaches to Weybridge ; on its arrival there (at about 
eleven o'clock) a funeral service will oe place in the Roman Catholi: 
Chapel, in the vault of which the body will be deposited.— Morning 
Chronicl 

The immediate cause of the death of King Louis Philippe was acute 
pleurisy, which caused a considerable effusion, A puncture made after 


death on the diseased side caused an abundant flow of fluid, which proved 





the correctness of the opinion of the physicians. Without this nt 

Louis Philippe might have survived for six weeks or two months tl 

organi change which was long ago observed to have taken pl ce. Paris 
Two French journals contribute some particulars, derived fi pri- 

















vate sources, of the ex-King’s last moments. 

The Journal des Débats—* On Saturday the 24th, the King felt a pre- 
sentiment of the gravity of the disease, which, without having attacked ny 
of the essential organs of life, as we have already mentioned, insensibly 
undermined it; for his complaint has never been anything more than a 
gradual decline of strength—a sort of msumption 1 er moral than phy- 
sical, or, as it | n called, an impossibility of livin During t day, 
the august invalid was, at his own request, carried out under t porti 
of the chateau at the time when the sun was shining bril liantly m it 
The Kin whose weakness had much increased since the previous even- 
ing, felt a benefit from this movement; and was able, but witl 
partaking of it, to be present at dinner with his family rhe night was 
passed in a very agitated manner; and it was considered m \ 
make the King acquainted with the real state of his cas ind to 1 
move from his mind the little hope which might have remained to hir 
It was the Queen herself who undertook this distressing mission, worthy 
of her piety, anda , however painful it might be, of her tend 
The King received the warning of | pproaching end wit] - 
ness i pl sop but he wished to hav nh ition of I I 
the mouth of his cian himself. M. Gueneau de Mus \ it 
and the King aske« pinion The doctor gave a hesitatir nd ti 
reply. ‘I understand, my dear doctor,’ said his Majesty, \ g 
me my notice to quit.” Some minutes after, General D t 
room, and the Kin lictated to him, w 1 Db | 
last page to his men which terminated a recital that 1 
rupted for the last four months. The King t his chaplain, tl 
Abbé Guell Un the Abbé approaching him iid the Kir I 
am in the full enjoyment of my faculties, vy, Lam perf 
disposed t nverse with you.’ Their intervie tim His M 
jesty replied from mem ry to the prayers of th n th rview 
was finished, and after the King had fulfilled with a noble and simple fir 
all the dut f a Christian, ‘ Amélie,’ he said, ‘are you satisfied ?’—dir 
atthe sar time towards the Queen a look in which was blended the satis- 
faction of having accomplished a duty and a feeling of confiding and of deli- 
cate affection. During the succeeding night, the King had scarcely any rest ; 
but his calmness never forsook him, and when in the morning death ay 


peared, it found the dying man ready.’ 
The Ordre—“ The King, to the last moment, retained a calmness, a presence 





























_ of September, for the election of a Member for Poole, in the me 

Mr. Gecum Richard Robinson, deceased. 7 

‘= Cowling the barrister, “acting upon the encouraging suggestigs - 
of several influential members of the Senate,” has offered himself a 4 
candidate to represent the University of Cambridge. sia 
_ In recent Parliamentary measures, the landed interest and its dependay ser 
interests, he thinks, have not been sufficiently regarded ; other m car lai 
proposed, or on the eve of proposal, tend to assail the Uni versity the 
separate the religious and secular branches of education, and propose to it 
troduce into the House of Commons Members holding unchristian tenets: 
such, and toall measures weakening the security of the Church, heis strongy 
»pposed., 

It is understood that the “encouraging suggestions” come from § 
John’s College ; and it seems that they do not meet with general cor 
rence. A meeting of Conservative members of the Senate, held at Jeg 
College yesterday afternoon, resolved on a discrepant course. The Me. 
quis of Granby, in declining the offer of support first made to himn @ 7 
commended Mr. W alpol , the sitting Member for Midhurst, “as the ver 7 a 
fittest man of the whole party to represent the University Some dow ; 
is left by the reports of what was rv lly the understood feeling of ¥ os 
Walpok on th subject the telegraphi: information ¢ Oh } 

cle aftirms that he has intimated “ willingness to come f | x 
authority informs us that gentlemen present had been left | und 
the impression”’ that he would not do so. However, it was resolved 
a large majority, against an amendment moved and ded by 
Johnians, that a deputation should wait on Mr. W 
request that he become a candidate. : 

President Bonaparte’s progress from Metz to Paris was high 
factory to him. At Verdun, the streets were transformed in 
and the enthusiasm of the people seemed greater and more sint ‘ 
in any other town. At Rheims, he replied to a flattering address 
effective brevity 

‘ Our country wishes for nothing but order, religion, and liberty > 
where the number of the agitators is infinitely small, and the num! . 
good citizens jntinitely great.”” “Entering this ar t city of . 
where the Kings, who also represented the interests of the natior 
be crowned, I wished that we could, in the same pl wD 
but an idea of union and conciliation, of which the yh wi } 
repose in our country.” : 

The President entered Paris on Wednesday evening 

According to the last accounts received from Buenos Ayres, the tr 
of peace between France and the Argentine Confederation, which ! 
been negotiated by Admiral Le Prédour, was on the point of b a 
rhis treaty will restore peace to the countries border y hu : 
la Plata, and will put an end to the unfortunate state of things waa f 


} 


1as now for nearly five years interrupted the commercial intercourse ® 
tween Europe and that part of South America.—M lost 
inst for Tr nav 


King Otho left Athens on the 17th \ 
Munich. The Queen was sworn in as Regent during his absence. | 
journey excites political speculation, and there are ev rmises thata® § 


will never return 











The great sale of the King of Ho d’s pictures has racte 
tention among connoisseurs and dealers. It began on the 12th imstat 
closed on the 30th. Dealers attended from all quarters Ame 
rhe Emperor of Russia bought largely: his ent, M. J was 
ived to expend 60,0007. in = ntings and sculpture i el 
tor, the Marquis of Hertf succeeded n wresting from him 
valuable portraits by Vandyke ke Ta fir cture by Andrea parto= 
‘La Vierge de Pad These thre« picture t he Ma $1 
8,000 In the excitement occasioned by the And 
del Sarto, entered into by France, Prussia LXOT Belg 5¥ 
the * Marquis and the “Emperor,” the next t 
cape by Salvator Rosa, was knocked down to Mr. Din A 
not quite 30/. Many fine paintings were bougl n i n b. 
Van der Veldes, and two Titians, “ Th Re h S r* 
Triumph of Religion All the Continental courts h 
specimens of the different schools. Th« ML souala< of THe j 
private purchaser Among the modern paintings was Wilkie’ Vs. 
the Distiller,” bought by Mr. Grundy of Liverpool for 10,000 f - 
Woodburne, who made an offer for the whole of the drawings, which 


declined, bought the greater number of them. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHanor, FRIDAY 


Market has been firm nearly the whole 


The English ——" fluctuation of Consols for Money have b« 


yotations. 


vr last 4 " ere } 
eu ‘Py, out eller to 969, and for oat for Money and 96} buyers for 
Nt? 8 Dy quotations te ich for these few weeks has been slowly improving, 
pve lea Pank Stock, We ced since Saturday fully 3 per cent—the price y 
Yelling eriod whe quotations are not quite so firm today ; having 


one f 
ached 216. 4 
= and eer ate 
ye occasioned 3 the 
ave become 
_2 i has been more extensive 
period since 1847. 
h during the autumn: we are therefore 
of Bank Stock to the general prevalenc 
wrofits of that establishment to b 
This afternoon the Bank I 


llingness to make advances at 


informed that this improver 
capitalists, with whom t 
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Neasure, laid down are carried out, the amount of the Spanish Debt comprehended by 
itself them will be as follows 
8C tO Active Debt, including the portion arising from the Deferred ; 
eneta: 4 Stock £40.000,000 
strong! Ditte from the proposed conversion of Passive Stock at the rate 
wy) of one-third of the non inal capital . 3 400.000 
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COL £61,400,000 
During the recent discussions at Madrid, the Directive Junta stated the 
amount available for the payment of the Spanish Debt at 2,000,000/. annually ; 
und as 950,000/. of that amount is absorbed in payment of the interest upon 
the local Three per Cents, only 1,050,000/. remain applicable to the interest 
Foreign Debt. Under the proposed arrangement, the amount required 
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the conditions of payment 
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The public have gained in some degree by the struggle, but nothing lik: 
what was anticipated by many people at its commencement 

Both theatres, at the beginning of this season, made promises of opera- 
tic novelties which have been only partially fulfilled. We believe that 
both did their utmost to redeem their pledges, and that when they did not 
they were prevented by unavoidable circumstances. Among the pici 
promised by Mr. Lumley, was a new opera by Auber, LZ’ Enfant Jy 
to be performed here after its production in Paris; but it has not yet 
been produced in Pari Auber’s Domino N was actually in relx il 
for some tim¢ rhe non-production of several other promised pic 
a weak opera of Rossini, and two by Ricci and Lortzimg, obscure com- 
posers—we do not regret But we do regret the /phigenia in 4 
of Gluck, promised by Mr. Lumley for the first time, though w ve 


been tantalized with it by the other house ever since its establishment 
The Royal Italian Opera, indeed, announced at the outset the reviv t 
the operas of Gluck and other great works of the old masters, as one ot 
its leading objects; an object in which it has entirely failed. The trutl 
is, that it is much easier to conceive such objects than to execute them, 
especially when managers have the indolence and caprices of spoiled and 
petted performers to contend witl Becthoven's Fidelio was in prepara- 
tion near the end of the season, with Viardot and Mario as Leo» ind 
I n: but, after « lerable trouble in rehearsals, difficulties occurred 
bout the cast which could not be surmounted, and we were deprived of 
what would probably have been the greatest treat of the season A re- 
publicar yvernment and “ fr institutions,”” whatever their merits i 
civil polit but indifferently adapted for the government of a th 
Che novelties ac 1 at Her Maj sty’s Theatre were, Mayer's 
i Past great part was not unsuccessfully 
Bellini’s Capudetti e Montecchi, a weal 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








(Saturday, 





hundred horsemen in steel armour ; 






a hundred performers on trumpets, cor- 
nets, sackbuts, drums, flutes, and "other instruments, on voces and on 
foot; two lions led by two Turks, and two ele ‘phants led by two others; 
Berenice’s triumphal car drawn by four horse *8, and six other cars with spoils 
and prisoners drawn by twelve horses. Among the scenes in the first act, 


was a vast plain with two triumphal arches; another with pavilions and 


tents ; a square prepared for the entrance of the triumphal procession, and a 
forest for the chace. In the sec — act, there were the royal apartments of 
Berenice’s Temple of Vengeance; a spacious court, with a view of the pri- 
son, and a covered way along which passed a train of carriages. In the third 
act, there were the royal dressin; g-room, magnificently furnished ; stables 
cont ining a hundred live horses; a portico adorned with tape stry, and a 
superb palace seen in perspective. In the course of the piece, there were re- 
presentations of hunting the boar, the stag, and the bear. And to conclude 
the whole, an enormous globe descended from the sky, 
into lesser globes, suspended in the air, on which were seen allegorical figures 
of Fame, Honour, Virtue, and Glory.’ 

As taste and refinement advanced—as the poetry and music, the acting 
and singing, of the Italian stage, grew in beauty and power—these enor- 
mous displays of cumbrous childishness disappeared, and we hear nothing 
about them during the whole of the last century. In France, indced, the 
opera, from its earliest date, has always been an entertainment addressed 
as much to the eye as to the ear or the intellect; and the modern vogue 
of the French opera has revived in other countries that love of mere show 
which belonged to the rudest period of the art. 

On the whole, this season, though it has passed smoothly at both 
houses, still leads us to believe that London, immense as it is, cannot per- 
manently sustain two such establishments as these two theatres. Should 
1851 turn out to be the wonderful year that people expect, the influx of 
strangers may furnish a rich harvest to both; but on the supposition of a 
series of ordinary years like the present, it is evident that 
penditure of the public on Italian opera is not sufticient for the support 
of two great theatres, each maintained at the present cost. 
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Maryle bone, 25th 2 lugust 1850. 


Sin—In your article in last Saturday’s paper on the “Spirit of Monu- 
ments,”’ you say that habitual bias has made the Morning Post miss the 
question ‘of the justice of a monument to Sir Robert Peel; and in 


— idistinction to your contemporary’s selection of success as founding 
a right to monumental fame, as in the case of a conqueror or the 
epbelder of a principle, you say that it was not the success which Peel 
commanded, nor his ability, that suggested the recorded homage to him, 
but his thorough patriotic devotion. If this and the remaining attributes of 
your parag craph be all that in your opinion confers right to a monument, 
it belongs indiscriminately to every man who has laboured during life 
for any great public object. It is true this may be done, and Sir Robert 
Peel’s work may have been done, without patriotic devotion ; but no man has 
a right to assume the want of patriotism in another merely beeause he differs 
in opinion with him as to the quality of the object to be attained. A disciple 
of Hunt or Cobbett, or Lord John Russell, or Daniel O’Connell, or Fearg 
O’Connor, is entitled to maintain every one of them to be actuated in their 
several purposes by no ambition but that of serving their country ; and when 
they succeed in their object, be it Universal Suffrage, Chartism, Repeal or 
maintenance of the Union, or of the Corn-laws, they would on your principle 
have a well-founded claim to the recorded homage of a conscious nation 
but what you mean is, that all that Peel did was for the good of his country, 
and there fore he is entitle d to the recorded homage, &c. Here the 


rus 


bias’’ is at least as evident on your side as on that of the Morning Post : you 
both assume yourselves right on a great question, and you decide for and 
against according to your several opinions. But, with great submission, the 


question of a monument toa statesman is not to be decided on the basis of his 
merit in the eyes of his contemporaries. Were it so, all public men would be 
equally entitled to one,—Pitt and Fox, Dundas and Whitbread, Canning and 
Cobbett, Castlereagh and Tierney, Peel and Lord George Bentinck. Of these 
eminent men, however, Peel is the only one whose claim 1s affectable by the time 
at which he died ; a sad detraction from the unanimity or universality in his fa- 
vour. Ten years ago the Morning Post would have been for his elevation, 
the Spectator for his abasement ; but the monument then would have been no 
more merited as from the Morning Post side of the question than it is now from 
the Spectator’s. To appreciate the Morning Post's present feelings, take 
the trouble to look some dozen years onwards, and contemplate Richard 
Cobden as Prime Minister, finding that “a majority is the practical test of 
ripeness in a public opinion,”’ and manfully doing the work of restoring pro- 
tection, deterred by no personal sacrifice, no threats, no trouble, no reproaches 
of motives or consistency, no appare ntly incorrigible misapprehensions, &c. 
&c. You cannot but admit that this is no more violent a supposition than 
the reverse of it as to Peel would have been a dozen years ago. We should not 
then wonder at the Morning Post crying up a monument to Cobden, or at 
the Spectator sneering it down ; but the true merit of what is done by either 
Peel or Cobden cannot be ascertained till time has extinguished the partisan 
spirit in which they are at present judged. 
am sensible that in thus addressing you I am guilty of great pre- 
sumption; but you can well afford to show that you stand opposition ; and 
your characteristic fairness, and perhaps an ambition on my part, hopeless, I 
admit, of endeavouring to catch in an argument with yourself a portion of 
the spirit which distinguishes your arguments with others, must be my 
apolos gy. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Tertium Quip. 
[We did not intend to deny that the value of Peel's services and the 
robation of them were elements in the motive to erect a monument: we 
Peli ve that the motive derived a large part of its force from the public 
liking for Sir Robert Peel’s most recent acts; some also from a sense that in- 
justice had formerly been done to his personal character, especially to its 
Senedty of purpose and kindliness. But we believe the crowning idea on the 
part of the public to be, that Peel did not exercise his great talent and ene 
for his own wealth, or for honours—not for himself, but ‘for ws”’ the public. 
Of course virtues may be shared by large numbers, and therefore it becomes 
another element in the question—by what were the virtues tested? High 
qualities must be tried to be known. A monument is a national memoran- 
yn ; and a nation will not trouble itself to note common things or qualities, 
but only those which are signal in their kind or degree. Of course, too, it 
must be decided upon merits judged by persons living at the time when the 
monument is projected, whether they are contemporaries of the man or not. 
It may be better deferred altoge ‘the ‘r, except in cases which are themselves of 
a very obvious nature and clear; but if people propose it now, we must now 
cviticize upon grounds now existing. We cannot criticize on’ convictions to 
be entertained by posterity, nor waive our right of criticism because we have 
not the advantage of knowing what our descendants are going to 
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——~— of man-motherly instinct which made him strive to 
ss his children comfortably? = 4 
settle +s a favourite Parisian institution, and Louis | 


“rn ard is @ ~ “ 
Ngee the National Guard. “ What do you think 
Philippe 


9” he asked one day of an English gentleman; pointing 
of that® d if the Tuileries to a sentinel of the Guard outside. 
from a win oleae: the islander, not unused to looking beyond 
“I Sie, cccasiat, “that it is a very good thing to have on 
the ae side : but what if it turned against you?” “Ah ha!” 
your ow’ th ae: the idea had not occurred to him, and did net 
exclaims "But ‘when the National Guard does turn against him, 
trouble _ arm of Queen Amélie and walks out of the Tuileries 
he oo a Had he been somewhat younger, he might 
by 4 wes a the front-way, and shown the Parisians plans for 
-_ Ontheir views, advantageously and creditably to himself. But 
.de Girardin proposes an abdication in favour of the Count 
de Paris: a very good idea —and the Napoleon of Peace signs the 
ingenious expedient to evade bloodshed. It does not answer ; and 
‘“ Mr. William Smith ” lands in England : retiring from monarchi- 
cal bankruptey in a decorous and judicious concealment, he settles 
nder reigning patronage at ( laremont. W hen he finds that his 
peg dl run, he sends for his autobiography, employs the available 
ro in winding up that important work, distributes his adic us, 
Jetes the devoirs of the closing scene with the re spectable éclat 
, and finally turns to the “ next thing”— 


met ting 
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so peculiarly his own 
this time, the tomb. : 7 a , 

In reviewing a career so singularly combining th fe licitous with 
the unworthy, it would be difficult to be quite serious, W ith the 
respectable motives, the good-nature, the genuine kind feeling, 
there is so much management, maneuvering, and cajolery, that the 
instructive than amusing: it is as good as 
reading Gil Blas ; it is seeing a railway stag on the throne; and 
it is wonderful how well he gets on. It is true, that Louis Phil- 
ipp could not altogeth« r appreciate his position : a churchwarden 
of Europe, when parish affairs grew into adve rse revolutions, 
he was at sea. It was not in him to comprehend his own people: 
he could see through their corruption, and use it; he could laugh 
at their little theatrical foibles, and use them; he could see the 
drift of his ministers’ politic strokes of state, and use them: but 
he did not share the strongest feelings of the French race— 
he did not share their passions, nor their intellectual aspira- 


spe ctacle is not more 


tions, nor their Alexandrine ambitions. He did not share 
them 2—indeed he had no response for them. Therefore was 
it that France was going on her way and he knew it not. 


That tower-crowned Cybi le was of stature to overtop the 
scope of his vision—he knew her not, nor her path, nor the pas- 
sions that moved her, mighty and vehement. As the insect 
wriggling in its tiny path among the precipices of pebbles and the 
ravines of gutters, he kept on his busy way unconscious of the 
coming Titan stride, that crushed him and passed on towards the 
wide and dark future; leaving him, crushed and hurt, to creep 
aside and die in peace. 





THE DISARMERS OF PEACE. 

Way did the Anglo-American Peace Association go to Frankfort ? 
It was a long way to go for the elaborate display of a fallacy, 
which the members might have developed almost as effectively 
without leaving their homes. Indeed, if they had developed it 
pretty thoroughly before setting out, they might have perceived 
the needlessness of meeting to sit down in the midst of an Euro- 
pean refutation. 

Their polity is null ab initio, because it is based on a nullifica- 
tion of human nature—the disregard of a passion, and the denial 
ofa power. This is against the true development of that civiliza- 
tion on which the increase even of peace depends. The very rea- 
son why we deprecate the project of the Peace Association is, that 
it tends to prevent peace; and that even if it did not have that 
tendency, it does not proceed by a method based on real and prac- 
tical influences. ; 

It rests upon an assumption that war is a simple evil, and peace 
a pure good, to which refined humanity will ol if merely per- 
mitted. Now that is not the fact. Physiologists and moralists 
agree that combativeness is among the natural propensities of 
energetic men ; whereas the love of peace is no more than the en- 


Joyment of a negative benefit when it happens, like the love of 


ease, of fine weather, or any other opportunity of enjoyment. The 
public moralist should provide a discipline and directing control 
over this propensity to combat ; but he will terribly fail in his cal- 
culations if he hopes to attain that end merely by assuming the 
extinction of the propensity. Mr. George Dawson’s strong per- 
ception of true feeling prompted an illustration which ought to 
have made him see the fallacy of his argument. He shared the 
ve of military discipline and show, but wished to transfer those 
attractive attributes to industrial armies shouldering spades in- 
stead of muskets ; as though could be exeited 


fi l 7 a passion 
or labour. Now, in spite of Fourier, labour is a duty, and 


not & passion; the idea of it suggests tedium, and not plea- | 
induces physical | 


sure—it is a necessity, not an appetite—it 
exhaustion, not physical excitement. You never could awaken in 
tian, by the most stirring of industrial strains, that sense of 
re 8-up nerves and passion awakened, that you may by the 

wnpet and drum. But you have to deal with human bh ings that 
possess the appetite ; and you will rest your institutions on a very 
unstable basis if you think to have abolished that element by 
ignoring it, ; ‘ 
Practical idea of human nature, will find it the easiest thing in the 
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Others, who rely on a less imaginative and more | 





world to circumyent you, by gratifying the passion which you 
overlook. 

All the best plans of promoting the progress of our species pro- 
ceed by invoking all the powers of human nature: the Peace As- 
| sociation proposes to annul the combative energy especially among 
the advocates of peace. They would leave the engines of com- 
pulsion entirely in the hands of the more barbarous; they dis- 
arm civilization, and leave it at the mercy of barbarism. 
They deliberately suggest a policy which would make civilized 
Europe imitate the degeneracy of ancient Rome, and invite the 
Goth to an easy conquest. Their project therefore is most mis- 
chievous to the ultimate interests of peace, by suggesting the dis- 
armament of civilized nations in the face of those who are not 
civilized; or it is not liable to those dangerous results because it 
is sheerly impracticable—postponing the disarmament of the highly 
civilized until the unciviliz d agree to it. But how idle is it for 
men to be assembling now to make suggestions for the distant day 
when the Mussulman of the East shall lay down his scimitar, and 
the Affghan plough the rocky ridges of his native fastnesses with 
the weapon of peace! The Peace Association is either an Utopian 
hallucination, or it is a treachery. 

While the advocates of Peace are thus misdirecting their efforts, 
they are actually stultifying the influences that might help to 
strengthen and extend the blessing which they ask. In proportion 
as civilization extends the area of its possessions—in proportion 
as the strength of nations, including the power of the sword, is 
placed on the side of enlightened and beneficent influences—so will 
peace be extended and consolidated. It is not the physical power 
of the foremost nations that still provokes them to warlike ab- 
surdities, but it is the imperfect enlightenment that still clings to 
their councils: the physical power of the most enlightened coun- 
tries, as represented in their command of men, warlike engines, 
and destructive science, is the great guard against the aggression 
of less enlightened countries. Annul France and England—or, 
what amounts to the same thing, emasculate and disarm their 
peoples—and Russia might overrun the globe with a new Gothic 
conquest—to be succeeded by a new dark age, and afterwards by a 
new revival of Europe through disruptions of states, conquests, 
and consolidations under more enlightened chiefs. 

Were these exclusive advocates of Peace to study the art of eco- 
nomizing and husbanding the resources of the most civilized coun- 
tries, so as to make them more effective and overwhelming, they 
would do good service. To that end, Garnier might emulate Vau- 
ban, Cobden might imitate Napier, and George Dawson might take 
a commission from her Majesty to study the glorious profession 
with which he owns so much sympathy. 





REPRESENTATION OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
In the absence of almost all the leading resident members of the 
University during the long vacation, it may seem premature to re- 
eur to the que stion of who is to be Mr. Law’s successor in the 
House of Commons. It is only under a strong feeling of the im- 
portance to the University itself, of its choice being such as will 
do it credit and win it respect in the eyes of the nation, that we 
again direct attention to the subject. As the death of Mr. Law has 
not yet, we believe, been officially notified to the Sp aker, and no 
fresh writ has consequently been issued, it is only from the known 
state of parties in the University, and the rumour prevalent in 
well-informed circles, that we can anticipate who will be honoured 
with the political confidence of that learned body. We are glad 
| to find that the qualification of mature age, which from the reports 
of last week we feared would not be sufficiently attended to, is 
now generally allowed to be essential; and the names now in the 
ascendant leave nothing to be desired on that score. One is that 
of Mr. Cowling, Deputy High Steward of the University and Uni- 
versity Counsel, who was Senior Wrangler in the year 1824, and 
is now a barrister in large practice on his circuit, enjoying a high 
reputation as a sound al learned lawyer, though from his in- 
| ability to address a jury effectively he has remained a po. 
He has for some days past been pretty confidently reckoned on as 
the candidate to be put forward by St. John’s, of which College he 
was formerly a Fellow. The other is Mr. Spencer Horatio Wal- 
pole, M.P. for Midhurst; who is principally known to the public 
for his opposition to the bill for the admission of the Jews to Par- 
liament, and the repeal of the law which forbids marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife. On both these que stions the University 
has of course a right to its own opinion; and with respect to the 
former, an open manly opposition is far more creditable than the 
cowardly trimming of the Government, ashamed to disavow its 
convictions, yet not daring to act upon them. Still, neither Jew 
Bill nor Marriage Act, whichever way they may be settled, can 
tell for much in the solution of our social difficulties. They will 
neither obstruct nor advance much the “ golden year,” “the good 
time coming”; and it is scientific guidance along the path which 
leads to that future of which these rolklieder vaguely speak, that 
the nation demands of the University and the educated classes. 
Both the gentlemen we have mentioned are highly respectable, and, 
putting aside party considerations, would do credit to the choice of an 
ordinary constituency. But England has a right to look for something 
morethan average intellect and average attainments inthe represent- 
atives of her Universities. Allowing that Cambridge is likely, from 
the constitution of its electoral body, to return a Member to Parlia- 
| ment whose sympathies will be with the landed rather than the 
| manufacturing interest—with that party in the Church which looks 
with jealousy to the interference of the State and of the lay tribu- 
| nals in ecclesiastical affairs—with that system of education for the 
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people which — them during their early years to the constant 
influence of the dogmas of the Church and the personal superin- 
tendence of the parochial clergy,—allowing this, there is yet a 
wide difference, and one which the intelligent portion of the Eng- 
lish public will appreciate, between such advocacy of these doctrines 
as was manifested by the late Mr. Law, and such as one has listen- 
ed to from Mr. Gladstone, and one greater than Mr. Gladstone, 
alas, now no more. In the former case, opinions adopted without 
reflection were supported without conviction, peter without ar- 
gument, perseve a in without modification : “ the child the father 
of the man” was perverted, as it too often is, into an unchanging 
persistence through life in the merely traditional opinions of the 
political childhood. In the other class of minds—at once eminently 
conservative and surely progressist, because while tenaciously 
clinging to facts as presented in social distinctions and long- 
tried institutions, they are equally alive to facts as indexed 
by public opinion and the voice of majorities—we recognize 
the fittest representatives of those who may be expected with 
all that is most permanent in the civilization of the past, to 
unite all that is most earnest, healthy, and hopeful in the deve- 
lopments of the present. We have no reason for supposing that 
to this class of minds either of the gentlemen whose names we 
have mentioned belongs; and must confess that even in Mr. 
Cowling, undoubted as his talents are, there is much wanting 
that the representative of a university ought to possess. We 
should be the last to ignore or undervalue academic distinction 
followed by a career of professional success; but in times like 
these, a sound political philosophy based upon a clear sense of the 
ends of society and the nature of the individual, formed and 
moulded into definite purpose by a scholarly knowledge of the 
history of the country and a citizenlike acquaintance with its 
wants and resources, matured and made practical by the experience 
and habitude of political action,—this is, we think, what a uni- 
versity should look for in its representative ; and what the nation 
will undoubtedly look for, and not finding, will be apt to attribute 
its disappointment cither to the hostility of the learned and clerical 
class to political progress, or to their incompetence for fulfilling 
the duties imposed upon them by representative institutions. 
Either the learned class or representative institutions will suffer 
the eves of the people ; which it shall be, let the learned class 
consider. 





PROTESTANT MORAL OF THE SYNOD OF THURLES. 
THE Synod of Thurles has been formally opened with a grand 
serio-comiec spectacle, in which, we are informed by admiring jour- 
nalists, “ everything was exactly copied on the model of the Pope’s 
chapel at Rome.” There was “ the canopy of the Primate repre- 
senting him, to act as delegate of the Holy See, and the Bishops 
seated around him, like the Cardinals at a congregation of the 
Sacred College. And from the same idea, the escutcheon of th« 
Pope’s arms, in red velvet and gold, and another escutcheon with 
the tiara and keys, were in conspicuous parts of the church.” The 
Primate himself, clad in amice, alb, cincture, pectoral cross, stole, 
red cope, and rich mitre, sat upon a throne covered with crimson 
velvet, upraised on a dais of three steps covered with tapestry. 
He was led to his seat of honour by mace-bearers, crucifers, priests, 
bishops, and the mitred Abbot of Mount Melleray. The proces 
sion was guarded on its way through the grounds of St. Patrick’s 
College, and over the public road, by an escort of honour, supplied 
by the Constabulary, in their picturesque dark green uniform and 
with their muskets ; and the people fell on their knees as it passed 
along. Mass having been sung, the Primate laid aside his cha- 
suble and other vestments of the mass; and having endued himself 
with the cappa magna, “avery gorgeous costume of crimson silk,” 
and assumed a rich jewelled mitre and crosier, he seated himself on 
his throne, and, “as representative of the Holy See, received the ho 
mage of the Bishops.” At asubsequent stage of the proceedings, th: 
Legate, on his knees and touching the holy Gospels, took what 
seems to have been an oath of allegiance to the Pope ;.which he afte: 
wards administered to the Bishops kneeling before his throne. ‘Th 
Synod having been thus inaugurated, the most reverend fathers 
retired into secret conclave, to about their work in good 
earnest. What they do, is not, it seems, to be made known until 
it shall have been submitted to the Sacred Consistory at Rome. 
It will probably very much depend upon the signs given by th 
British Government. If those be such as to convey a satisfactory 
assurance to the reverend gentlemen that the official disposition is 
to truckle, their voice and words will grow big accordingly. If, 
on the other hand, the Ministers act with a proper sensi of self 
respect and of duty to the British nation, the statute of Thurles 
de non divulgandis decretis will be thoroughly respec te d; the dk 
erees of the Synod will be forwarded to Rome, and allowed to sleep 
quietly there until they shall be forgotten. 

In the mean time, the progress of the game is, so far, favoura 
to these foreign enemies of the British constitution, and of that fre« 
dom, civil and religious, which has hitherto constituted its essence. 
The organs of the Papal Legate boldly announce that the God 


set 


17 


less Colleges will be excommunicated, and the National syst of 
Education proscribed, so long as any practical control over thos 
institutions shall be “conceded to an un-Catholic Prine ind 


her Ministers, who m iy be either only Catholic in name, or Pro 
testant, or Infidel.” Bishop O'Donnell is very intelligibly warned 
that an eye will be upon him should he carry out his promise d in- 
tention of stoutly defending the College of Galway. “It is ru 
moured that the Dean of Residence is withdrawn at Cork, either 
by the obedience of that gentleman to the judgment—which few 
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now can doubt—of the National Council on the Colleges 
or in deference to the expressed wishes of his diocesan. 
this is going forward on the one side, we have heard that the 
sycophants and eavesdroppers of the Government, both 
Ireland, are whispering in men’s ears of the revolution 
of resistance to priestly authority—of the facility of ; 
compromise. ‘ 

Thus it seems evident that a new Irish crisis js approaching 
and it behoves reflecting Englishmen to observe well its dot 
They will understand them better if they look at them by th, lioht 
emanating from the collision between freedom of opinion and the 
Papacy that has just occurred in Piedmont. If they desino ke. 
the establishment of a clergy in Ireland which will refuse ¢h, last 
rites of religion to minister or magistrate who may haye been in. 
strumental in rendering them amenable to the civil courts, ther 
will inquire seriously, whether those invested with the ciyi] al. 
thority are adequately meeting the responsibilities of the occasign 
And in the course of this reconnoisance it will be well to mark the 
quoins of vantage already in the possession of the encroaching fp, 
manists. While the ultra Protestants of Ireland have been dr Aming 
over their old “ascendancy,” and while their leaders, in the tryeg 
spirit of faction, have been vexing the ear of Parliament with 
lamentations over the defunct jobbing and bigotry of the Kilday 
Place Education Society, the Romish ecclesiastics have been estg. 
blishing their church ; making it a part—but a separate part~g 
the law and polity of the country; procuring it State endowmey 

but fencing it out from civil control. This is the isoteric sens 
f the introduction of Romish Chaplains into the staff of th 
workhouses, gaols, lunatic asylums, and other State institutions 
of the salaried appointments of Deans of Residence in these sane 
“Godless Colleges”; of the uncontrolled extension of the May. 
nooth grant. ‘These acts of the State have so far « stablished the 
Romish Church in Ireland. 

And now for the Protestant moral of the tale. Since ¢iyj 
‘ quality was tardily conceded to the Roman Catholics, their Chur 
has claimed and obtained lay assistance in these progressive move. 
ments towards establishment, by appeals to sectarian pride. Th 
priests were able to say to their tlocks—* You number three. 
fourths of the Irish population; why should your pastors not ) 
placed in positions of honour and advantage like to those occupied 
by the teachers of the minority of your countrymen?” The ap. 
peal, under the circumstances, could not fail to be loudly responded 
to. It will continue to be urged, and with progressively increasing 
success, so long as any appearance of State preéminence remains t 
the Protestant Church. Will the struggle cease when ecclesiasti- 
eal equality shall have been attained? Perhaps an answer to the 
question may be spelled out of the preceding abstract of th 
glories of the Synod of Thurles. 

But, we may be asked, what can be done to mend matters? TI 
days are gone by for raising Protestant ascendancy on the points of 
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bayonets: we cannot go back. Then, we reply, go forward. 
While it is yet time, let such an arrangement of the Angl 


Church in Lreland be made, as while it will not damage the use- 
fulness of its ministrations will yet separate it from the State. 
Take from it the character of an establishment, which but fixes it 
as a target for the arrows of every enemy. estore to it then 
sionary liberty which in all probability will reconquer for its mi- 
isters missionary influen¢ Leave no excuse to friend or foe for 
further progress in the establishment of Papal domination in Ir- 








a tyranny which forbids the means of intellectual cultivation 
ple, and arrogates for its Synod with “ special legatiz 
in that behalf, the passing of irreversible decre: 


| und 
to the pee 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 
WueETHER it take effect or not, the general strike threatened }j 
railway drivers and firemen ought to be a warning to the public. 
rhe directors of the Eastern Counties Railway have been supported 


in the contest with their men by the managers of other railways, 
who have lent contingents of drivers to supply the vacancies ; 


general strike would defeat that aid, and would extend the pat 
lysis against which the directors of the Eastern Counties 
; a ; 
contending to other great lines of communication. It may b 


that strikes never suceeed, and that in this case the men wil & 
unable to persevere; but there are very great distinction 
such a strike and a strike in an ordinary trade. Inno trad 
any such extended and distinct unity as in the iron netw 
no trade do the numbers of the workpeople approximat 
to the number of posts; in no trade is ther 

overt relation between the supply of labour and the deman 
numbe1 of hands Is V¢ 
supplies of hand iy 





such imme 


factory business, for example, thi 


tain, and not distinetly limited ; 








from the hangers-on of the trade or from cognate trades; 4 
checks production, but there is a stock on hand which is hus! 
under the string‘ ney of an augment l price None of th 
siderations hold good on the railway. The stage-coach 1 broken 
up. The posts in the service are numbered. The very orgamlZ 


tion facilitates an insurrectionary movement. 
setting apart 
fact 


is right or whoever is wrong, 


hy question as to the merits of 
| 


' - 
dispute, the » important for the public remains, 


it lies within the power of 4 


or men to stop th publi transit, or to continue it under pall 

disaster and death to the patient public. This, we say, 18 a0 
tolerable state of things, introducing into our domestic polity 
very chance that has been dreaded in the ea f a foreign mv 
sion, and nullifying for the country all the benefits of ihe railway 


system. 
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——~ at of a strike corroborates what we said last week, as 
This threat e- ative duties that devolve upon the directing bodies 
to the odmini antage. Ordinary trading motives and guaran- 
for the pe to secure the public interests in the railway 
tees are ie a it does to organized unity.* If directors are 
system, Siithe motives to execute their trust properly, or if the 


wan tion is too feeble in the managing machinery, more power- 
organs ‘bility and control must be supplied. On behalf of the 


ful respons! 


t must be rem¢ mbered that they are as much without the 
: s } 


men; tee of effective administration as the public ean be. Their 
guarante the masters is purely comme reial; they have as 


relation with 


° we . “ bine for the defence of their own 
ng as the directors to com 
much ight ‘ 


. and if the men are to be brought under the control of 
et oe administration, they must receive also its gua- 
more efi aati We have already suggested ihat the ne- 
rantees 7 the a seems to demand some kind of military 
any *. - 4 nation cannot trust its defence to com- 
_ a ene and in some respects its railway service is 
ee te “a = trusted, because supply and demand are so 
oe ae altel in the labour. It would be very hazardous to 
trast creat pow rs of compulsion over labour to comme rcial em- 
vy ose: our ordinary laws of that kind do not work well, and the 
ent t ndency is to relax them. But in the case of the rail- 
ony pre reion must be so powerful that it would be to invest 
Samensiel employment with a character of tyranny most dan- 
= . while that coercion would still prove too weak to command 
en on critical occasions. Were a national character im- 
parted to the service—were admission to it regulated by articles, 
is in the case of the army and navy- and were the control exer- 
cised by officers responsible to the public, the coercion might be 
stringent without fear of injustice, If some such plan be not 
t really seems probable that a dispute between em- 
Joyersand servants might r sult in the whole stoppage of the iron 
EL aave throughout the United Kingdom. 
® The 1 an expression in our last number has led our 
j into misconceiving our allusion to the 


adopted, i 


* The fault of too ellipt 

ontemporary the Morr af ' 
ident at the Bricklayer’s Arms station. There appear 
i great defect in the railway polity, which show the insufficiency of 
ure the public interest The feebleness of 
the disciplir f numerous bodies of servants, we 
sto the strike I'he fall of the roof be- 
An essential clement in the present 
said last week about 


to us to be more 


act 
than ont 
“ mere trading influences to sec 
administration, in 
have had occasion to notice apro] 
longs to anothe r branch of the question 


railway polity is the contract system ; and in what we 

the accident, we had in view observations which we have formerly made on 

that part of the subject rhe very spirit of the « tract system tends to 

liminish safety by saving al yundant securities ; 1t also interrupts, distri- 
. and diminishes, the sen f personal responsibility for personal in- 

iry ; it minimizes the margin of safety, and minimizes responsibility sut 

“oe P ¢ ] 

we Will not enter into this matter at present our contemporary will see 

that his response does not apply to our meaning. 





DIPLOMATIC PHENOMENA. 

Baron Bavwnow off to St. Petersburg, the Chevalier Bunsen back 
to London! “ What do these exhalations portend?” Active pro- 
tocolling of late, and manifestly abortive; much diplomatic fer- 
ment, and exorbitant aberrations of diplomatists. In the absencé 
of any public knowledge about such matters, the English public 
watches movements, and tries to guess at its own fate as astrolo- 
gers consult the dance of the stars. 

For the English public really has some interest in the affair. 
Unlike the stars, thes must be paid for. When wi 
see vivacious sallies, we know that there will be more to pay to 
that unpopular functionary with inkstand at his button-hole who 
represents her Majesty at your street-door. We not only pay the 
diplomatists themselves, but, so to speak, we pay the debts of their 
indiscretions. Beyond Mr. Wyse’s salary—be it not grudged 
we pay the piper to whom he danced in the Pirewus. Is Lord 
Palmerston tifled by some lapse in Baron Brunnow’s usual courtesy 
—we must disburse d for the heated word. Is the pliancy 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, in his interpretation of international law 
as respects a disputed territory, overestimated—-we have to pay 
for the false caleulation. When your servant breaks your glass, 


movements 


you can stop it out of the wages; or if you do not, you reimburs« 
yourself by taking out the amount in a sense of generous for- 
bearance and dignified superiority. But however Lord Palmerston 


and his subordinate mav break the peace, we m 
their wages. We pay, without appeal, and we never 


what it is all d 


ver stop 1t out of 
know for 


No wonder, then, we watch with startled interest the comings 

and goings of envoys. In the absence of knowledge, in midnight 

ignorance as to our fate pecuniary, this is the only clue we have to 

conjecture. So, we study the fashionable arrivals for an augury, 

into the entrails of birds, and 

Occasionally a soothsayer “ connected with the 

press” may hazard a yaticination; but we know that the man 

must bean impostor. Nothing is certain, nothing believed, except 
the payment, 


£ 


as ancient Romans used to 


pore 
almost as vainly. 


TRANSMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
Tre electri te] graph 1id down Channel between 
England and France; tl] ult sea is traversed by instantaneous 
communication. W tand on the threshold of an improvement 
that may hasten th progress of our race more rapidly than any 
other. It provokes the most audacious speculation. 
: The electri telegraph has received striking improvements in 
simplification even before its known applicability has been realized; 
still greater improvements may facilitate th economy of labour, 
and so remove what must henceforward be the chief obstacle to its 


iCTOSS the 
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extension. The salt sea passed, direct communication between the 
British capital and the most distant of our dependencies becomes 
a question only of years. Caleutta may be brought within a few 
minutes of London. The post may be superseded. A merchant 
may have in London a wire to his countinghouse in Calcutta, 
and address his clerk down at the antipodes as he would in the 
countinghouse below stairs. Documents, nay “ securities,” might 
pass, under -—p r notarial attestation at the two extremities; a 
man in London might sign a bill in Calcutta, transmit it for en- 
dorsement to St. Petersburg, and receive cash for it on authority 
from Cairo, in the space of an hour or so. ‘ 

Why not extend the communication to America ? If the depth 
of the Atlantic should forbid, go the other way—through Russia, 
the Aleutians, and Oregon, to New York, Montreal, and New Or- 
leans, Mexico, and Rio de Janeiro. You may put a wire round 
the earth that shall do your spiriting in forty minutes. 

Is not this compassing of the whole globe alarming? Does it not 
look as if the human mites had nearly taken up the whole cheese, 
and were about to be thrown into some dusthole of the universe, 
cheese and all? Well—* nothing of him that doth fade”! De- 
struction is a poor human notion. A dusthole of the universe must 
be a very fine place. “ Aprés nous le déluge”: but in the history 
of worlds deluges are preludes to more glorious life. 

JOKES AND FACTS ABOUT THE CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. 

Tue affinity between trading and colonizing may have been run- 
ning in the head of a facetious public writer, who also h lps to 
administer the driest part of government, when he saw fit lately to 
bestow his leading article on the proceedings of the founders of the 
Canterbury Settlement. But his mode of noticing the body of 
emigrants is more characteristic of the humorist than the official. 
It resembles a practical joke. Instead of encouraging them in 
their hard and honourable adventure by expressions of sympathy 
or friendly counsel, as might have been expected on the occasion 
of their departure, he jeers them, and sneers at them, and makes 
jokes upon them, as if his aim were to hurt their feelings 
and frustrate their enterprise. Regarding the ill-nature of this 
wit, one should say that our jocular contemporary has never con- 
ceived the relation of his Department to the planting of fresh 
colonies, but has only lent his periodical pen to the under-secre- 
tary red-tapist class, who generally, and more especially those to 
whom Charles Buller gave the imperishable name of Mr. Mother- 
country, dislike a proceeding that seems to usurp by merely per- 
forming the neglected duties of government. Be this as it may, 
the sting of the jokes in question will be best extracted by the 
application to each of them of an appropriate fact. 

The intended Bishop of the new settlement, in reference to the 
extensive range of the educational establishments to be planted 
there, and to the pastoral nature of the country, had said that the 
colonial youth would be taught to write Greek iambics and to 
bleed sheep: whereupon it is opined that this spiritual pastor will 
take good care to bleed his sheep. Well, it happens that this 
clergyman, expecting to be immediately consecrate | Bishop of the 
settlement, had engaged to accompany the first body of colonists in 
their emigration, but that, in consequence of the discovery of some 
merely technical obstacle, he cannot receive his formal appoint- 
ment at present; whereupon he declares that he will keep his pro- 
mise to the first colonists, by going out with them, helping to plant 
them, and then returning to England for his consecration. 
Over and above his necessary voyage to the Antipodes, he makes a 
voyage round the world, leaving his wife and children in England 
or dragging them along with him, in the service of the colonists. 
This mode of “ a great action ; and 
the man who performs it as plain Mr. Jackson is already more 
distinguished than he can ever be by titular rank in the Church. 

rhe berths of the labouring emigrants in the ships about to sail 
for Port Lyttelton are wider than usual. We are not surprised, 
says our punning brother, that “a wide berth” should be given to 
these fanatical and bigoted Tractarians, who are going out to New 
Zealand to worship the god “ Prer-Bok” (Prayer-book) on “ Poo- 
zee” (Pusey) “ Heights.” The principle of this joke is, to get the 
dog hanged by giving hima bad name. But now comes the correct- 
ing fact. Tomorrow morning, the body of Tractarian colonists 
will be brought to London from their ships at Gravesend, in order 
to hear at St. Paul’s Cathedral a sermon which the Archbishop of 
Cante rbury Sumner, late of Chester.) has kindly, at their re que st, 
consented to preach on the of their last attendance at 
church in England The request and the consent are equally in- 
dicative of the Puseyitish views of colonists and Primate! The 
fact extinguishes the joke by precisely fitting it. 


bleeding his sheep” amounts to 


occasion 








The Senate of the University of Padua is at present preparing for publica- 

1 two curious wor of which the manuscr pts are in the library of that 

lishment. On i translation in Hebrew verse of the Jivina Comme- 

Dante, by San i, Grand Rabbi of Padua in t ixteenth cen- 

rhe s nd lation of Ovid's Wet , likewise in He- 

rew, tanzas of ¢ erses of a very complicated metre, from the pen 

f the Rabbi Sabbati-Mari, the successor of Rieti, who was celebrated as a 
philosopher and physician. He died in the year 1680.— Daily News. 

Petitions have been frequently presented to the French Assembly, com- 

plaining that the d ments and signatures of public functionaries are fre- 

quently so ill written as to be illegible A Ministerial circular has just been 

issued, declaring that for the future functionaries must write and sign their 


names plainly, under pain of dismissal 
An officer of a crack cavalry regiment, in writing to the 
ton, addressed his Grace “ Feeld Martial the Duke of Wellington.” 


| Duke immediately issued the educational order United Service Gazet 
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[Saturday, 





BOOKS. 


NEWMAN’S LECTURES ON THE DIFFICULTIES 
THE “ANGLICANS.”* 

TuksE lectures are not addressed to sceptics, or Protestants, or zea- 
lous members of the Established Church ; and therefore they do not 
touch upon the broad principles of Christianity, or enter into the 
differences between the Romish and Protestant Churches, unless it 
be incidentally and in passing. Their object is to call upon those 
doubting or dissatisfied members of the Establishment who call 
themselves “ Anglicans” and whom others call Tractarians, to take 
refuge from the difficulties besetting them, in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, where alone salvation is to be secured, at least by 
them. 

The purpose of the author limits the extent of his topics, and to 
some degree their interest. There is no occasion to discuss the au- 
thority of tradition as an exponent of or addition to Scripture ; none 
to criticize the character val outed of the Fathers, or to weigh 
the practices of primitive Christianity; for on all these questions 
the f 
tarians understand them. 4s little need is there to question 
the merits of the Saints or the lawfulness of worshiping them ; and 
perhaps Mariolatry is in the same predicament. There is little or 
no difference between them upon the supernatural powers of the 
church, the spiritual claims of the priesthood, and those practices 
of celibacy, confession, the ‘“‘mummeries” of the service, and priestly 
interference, which probably are more distasteful to Englishmen 
than any of the Romish dogmas or doctrines, unless it be transub- 
stantiation. In fact, with the Tractarian views and opinions on 
church power, government, discipline, and doctrines, there does not 





OF 


ecturer and those he addresses are at one, so far as lay Trac- | ¢ ) f 
| reasoning, it seems to us, speaking generally, poor even to q 


seem much difference between the dissatisfied “ Anglicans” and | 


the “ Catholics” save in unimportant or quite secondary matters,— 


always excepting, as Father Newman does not fail to remark, in | 


the most courteous style and with the most tender defence of their 
position, the habits, connexions, and livings of his dear brethren. 

But if the purpose of the lecturer narrows his scope, it gives a 
freshness and a living interest to much of the lectures. His mat- 
ter generally is not dug out of books, but gathered fresh from the 
life around us at home and abroad; even when he refers to his- 
tory or theology, the references are mostly vivified by a connex- 
ion with contemporaries or contemporary events. His very com- 
mencement is based upon the a condition of affairs. It may 
seem, he says, an ill-chosen time to invite men to disturb the 
Church by leaving it, when the Universities with all their abuses, 
and the Church with all its errors, act as a bulwark against worse 
evils than themselyes—against Liberalism, and Dissent, and Infi- 
delity. But, independently of religious considerations, the Trac- 
tarians can do no good by remaining where they are. The Church, 
as late events have shown, isa national church, altogether depend- 
ent upon the national will, just as the Ministry and Parliament 
are dependent upon it, and must shape its course accordingly. 
Individuals can do no good by remaining; and if they do remain, 
they will inevitably be carried along with its changes according to 
the temper of the time. The Church, he declares, 

- - - - “is as little bound by what it said or did formerly, as this morn- 
ing’s newspaper by its former numbers, except as it is bound by the law; 
and while it is —_ by the law it will not be weakened by the subtrac- 
tion of those individuals, nor fortified by their continuance. Its life is an 
act of Parliament. It will not be able to resist the Arian, Sabellian, or 
Unitarian heresies now, because Bull or Waterland resisted them a century 
or two before; nor will it be unable to resist them though its more ortho- 
dox theologians were presently to leave it. It will be able to resist them 
while the State gives the word; it would be unable when the State forbids 
it. Elizabeth boasted that she ‘ tuned its pulpits’ ; Charles forbade discus- 
sions on Predestination ; George on the Holy Trinity; Victoria allows differ- 
ences on Holy Baptism. While the nation wishes an establishment, it will 
remain, whatever individuals are for it or against it; and that which deter- 
mines its existence will determine its voice. Of course the presence or de- 
parture of individuals will be one out of various disturbing causes, which 
may delay or accelerate by a certain number of years a change in its teach- 
ing; but, after all, the change depends on events broader and deeper than 
these ; it depends on changes in the nation. As the nation changes its poli- 
tical so may it change its religious views; the causes which carried the Re- 
form Bill and Free Trade may make short work with orthodoxy.” 





| forcing when Christianity became the established religion of 


Differences among Catholics no prejudice to the Unity of 
Church,” it seems hard to suppose that the author could ¢ the 
himself reasoning at all: he evades altogether the main points 
issue, even as he has stated them. The eleventh lecture ine 2 
showing from Scripture and history that the existence of the Gp . 
and Asiatic Churches is no prejudice to the Catholicity of the re 
Church, any more than the existence of heresies, or the ae 
sects of Protestants. The last lecture is to prove that Christian 
history is not prejudicial to the Apostolicity of the Church Th 
reader who expects to find in it any explanation of the w ~ 
and too often the horribly wicked character of th Popedom ani 
its hierarchy, judged even by the lowest worldly standard, or om 
allusion to its bloody persecutions and ambitious wars, will be qj 
appointed. It consists chiefly of an endeavour to identify the 
Erastianism nd 


— 
OFridiy 


y 
English Church and its moderation with th , 
semi-Arianism which Constantine and his successor aimed at o 
the Roman Empire. . 
What effects these lectures may have on Tractarian minds y, 


| cannot tell: their master ought to know his disciples well enoyp) 


| attack. 


| Tractarians are Romanists already, and deterred from ayowij 


| lus which the Tractarian movement really has given to the 


to have chosen arguments adapted to their nature. Asa Piece of 
° on en ; a lsap- 
pointment. The exposition of the present state of aflairs in the } 
tablishment is indeed done with arefined sarcasm ; 


but this is on} 
In like manner, the want of tangible results from the Try. 
tarian movements, and the inconsistency of Tractarian views with 
those of the Establishment, are well put; but th arguments ty 
lure the Tractarians to Rome seem of the weakest, unless ¢h 








by secular considerations ; while the lecturer overlooks the s 





lish Church, and possibly to Dissenting bodies. A kind of jesuiti 
cal casuistry may be found in the work, but it strikes us as to 
flimsy and transparent to convince, or even to puzzle. 

In a literary point of view the lectures are not equal to som: 
Newman’s other works. They have not so much tenderness and 
religious unction as he has elsewhere exhibited; and the subject 
as he has handled it, is not very favourable to breadth and large. 
ness. Still the lectures great literary merit. As 
delicate in their sarcasm as a lady’s malice, they hav 
thing of bitterness or passion. “ My brethren,” even among 
schismatics or heretics, are handled as old Izaae Walton directs 
the living bait to be impaled—tenderly, as if you loved him. Th 


possess 


| style is often slightly prolix, but it is the prolixity of a scholar 





Having touched upon the history of the English Church, and | 


exhibited its present state from the high priestly point of view, 
with great skill power, and delicacy, Father Newman proceeds in 
four lectures to consider the religious or “ Providential” direction 
of the Tractarian movement, as in two previous lectures he had 
examined its more popular effects. By reference to facts, and to 
the writings of himself and others, he affirms that the movement 
was neither towards the Church, nor towards a party im the 
Church ; that neither by its nature nor its intent was it directed to 
establish a branch church, or a sect; in fact, he seems clearly 
enough to make out the charges of his former opponents, that 
while the Tractarians were wearing the uniform and receiving the 
pay of the English Church, they were, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, doing the work of Rome. In two more lectures, the au- 
thor describes the political and religious state of Roman Catholic 
countries, with a view of showing that no argument can be based 
on the alleged results of Catholicism in prejudice to the sanctity of 
the Church. But it seems difficult to suppose that a scholar and 
logician could fancy that his arguments could meet even a Trac- 
tarian’s objection on that score, temporal though it might be: 
Father Newman’s arguments only prove how very unsuccessful 
even the Church is in saving souls. In the tenth chapter, on “ the 

* Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic 


Church. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Pub- 
lished by Burns and Lambert. 


| satisfactorily, what otherwise would be startling, th 


and casuist, who has matter in his prolixity, and is compelled to 
be full to convey his shades of meaning. There is a grace, an 
ease, and a flow in his diction. "Without force, or effort, or itera- 
tion, or any attempt at condensation, the composition has a vital 
strength arising from the living power of genius. How skilfully 
the weak points of the Anglican and indeed of any State Church 
are selected in the following passage, and with what easy vigour 
they are presented! Of course it was not the writer's cue to point 
out that the clergy are as dependent in a Voluntary system 

‘“‘ Protestantism is, as it has been for centuries, the nation’s religion 
since the semi-patristical Church, which was set up for the nation at the Re- 
formation, is the organ of that religion, it must live for the nation ; it r 
hide its Catholic aspirations in folios or in college cloisters; it must call it- 
self Protestant when it gets into the pulpit; it must abjure antiq: 
wo to it if it attempt to thrust the wording of its own docum: 
master’s path—if it rely on a passage in its Visitation for the Sick, or on an 
article of the Creed, or on the tone of its Collects, n a catena of its di- 
vines, when the age has determined on a theology more in keeping with th 
progress of knowledge! The antiquarian, the reader of history, the th 
gian, the philosopher, the Biblical student, may make his protest; hen 
quote St. Austin, or appeal to the Canons, or argue from the nature of the 
case ; but ‘la Reine le veut’ ; the English people is sufficient for itself; i 
to be Protestant and progressive; and Fathers, Councils, Schoolmen, Serip- 
tures, saints, angels, and what is above them, must give way. What 
they to it? It thinks, acts, and is contented, according to its own pract 
intelligible, shallow religion; and of that religion its bishops and its divines, 
will they or will they not, must be exponents 

“In this way, I say, we are to explain, but in this way m 














st naturally and 





which I have several times referred The great legal authorities, on whos 
report it was made, have not only pronounced that, as a matter 
sons who have denied the grace of baptism had held the highest 
in the National Church, but they felt themselves authorized actually 











terpret its ritual and its doctrine, and to report to her Majesty 
dogma of baptismal regeneration is not part and parcel of the nati 
ligion. They felt themselves strong enough in their position to pron 
‘that the doctrine held by’ the Protestant clergyman who broug 
matter before them ‘was not contrary or repugnant to the declared ¢ 

of the Church of England as by law established.’ The question was not 
whether it was true or not, as they most justly remarked—whether f 
Heaven or from Hell; they were too sober to meddle with what they had! 
means of determining; they ‘abstained from expressing any opin t their 
own upon the theological correctness or error of the doctrine’ pr nded: 


the question was, not what God had said, but what the English 1 
willed and allowed ; and though it must be granted that they aim 
tical examination of the letter of the documents, yet it must b 





the other hand, that their criticism was of a very national cast, 
| national sentiment was of great use to them in helping them to their com 
sions. What was it to the nation or its lawyers, whether Hooker used @ 








word ‘charity’ or ‘ piety’ in the extract which they adduced from 


and that ‘ pie ty * gave one sense to the passage, and ‘charity’ 

Hooker must speak as the existing nation, if he is to be anational auth 
What though the ritual categorically deposes to the regeneration of the i 
fant baptized? The Evangelical party, which had had the nerve years 
fore to fix the charge of dishonesty on the explanations of the Thir 
Articles put forth by its opponents, could all the while be cherishing ™™ 
breast an interpretation of the baptismal service simply contradictory ‘ 
most luminous declarations. Inexplicable proceeding, if it were professi®s 
to handle the document in the letter; but not dishonourable nor dishonest 
not hypocritical, but natural and obvious, on the condition or understanding 
that the nation, which imposes the document, imposes its sense; that by the 
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asa god, made Establishment, Articles, Prayer- 
, and could by the breath of its mouth as easily 
wain, whenever it was disposed ! 

’ 1, then, and pamphleteers may put forth unanswerable arguments 
* Courses, the Catholic mmterpretation of the baptismal service ; a long 
an unbroken tradition of writers, may have faithfully 
In vain has the Caroline school honoured it by 
rey nee; in vain has the Restoration illustrated it by varied learn- 
ritual did the Revolution retain it as the price for other concessions ; 
mn ¥ rr eichteenth century use it as a sort of watchword against Wes- 
fe hes it been persuasive ly deve loped and fearle ssly proclaimed by 
ley; in Van of 1833; all this is foreign to the matter before us. We have 
the movemen' what is the dogma of a collegiate, antiquarian religion, but 


its it had, 

. f its mouth i ’ 

Lag all that is therein 

os absolute iy unmake them : 
anc «™ 


iv behalf of - 
adhe? if Bishops, 


guarded it. 


~eesslon ¢ 
s ct 
su A 
j anxiousty : 


ing; 


jp vain @ 


not to 1nd" e words of the Prime Minister, will give ‘ general satisfaction’ ; 

7 I tab " . 
what, at religion of Britons. May not the free-born, self-dependent, ani- 
Wait 1 of the Englishman, choose his religion for himself? and have 





to do than to state, as a matter of fact and history, what that 
und for three centuries has been? are we to obtrude the mysteries 
: a dogmatic, of a revealed system, on a nation which inti- 
ly feels and has ¢ stablished that each individual is to be his own judge 
+h and falsehood in matters of the unseen world? How is it possible 
‘eat the National Church, forsooth, should be allowed to dogmatize on th 
pew whit h so immediately affects the nation itself? Why, half the country 
t unbaptized ; it is difficult to say for certain who are baptized; shall the 
v try uncbristianize itself >—it has not yet advanced to indifference 
such a matter. Shall it, by a sui idal act, use its own church against 
: instrument to cut itself off from the hope of another 
«> Shall it confine the Christian promise within limits, and put 
a ictions upon grace, when it has thrown open trade, removed disabilities, 
holished monopolies, taken off agri¢ ultural protection, and enlarged the fran- 
hige >—What a day for the defenders of the dogmas in past times, if those 
times had anything to do with the present! What a day for Bishop Laving- 
t n, who, gazing on Wesley pre iu hing the new birth at Exet r, pronounced 
Methodism as bad as * Pope ry ; What a porte ntous day for Bampton Lec- 
turers and Divinity Professor s! Whata day for Bishop Mant, and Archbishop 
Lawrence, and Bishop Van Mildert, and Archbishop Sutton, and, as we may 
what a day had it been for Archbishop Howley, taken away on its very 
The “giant ocean has sudde nly swelled and heaved, and majesti- 
cally yet masterfully snaps the cables of the small craft which lie upon its 
boson, and strands them upon the beach. Hooker, Taylor, Bull, Pearson, 
Barrow, Tillotson, Warburton, and Horne, names mighty in their generation, 
are broken and wrecked before the power of a nation’s will. One vessel 
alone can ride those waves, the boat of Peter, the ark of God.’’ 

One rare accomplishment of a controversialist Newman possesses: 
he does not aim at proving more than his case requires, and 
he admits all merit in his opponent except that which is deci- 
sive of the question. We do not hear from him that the Church 
is altogether dead ; there is life, only it is not Catholic life. 

«| grant it would be very difficult to the imagination to receive it as a 
dogma, that there was no ‘life’ in the National Church, nor indeed ‘ faith.’ 
The simple question is, What is meant by ‘ life’ and ‘ faith’? Will the 
Archdeacon (Hare] tell us whether he does not mean by faith a something 
very vague and comprehensive > 
f St. Austin, and of Peter the Hermit, and of Luther, and of Rousseau, and 
of Washington, and of Napoleon Bonaparte? Faith has one meaning to a 
Catholic, another to a Protestant. And life—is it the religious ‘ life’ of 
England, or of Prussia ? or is it Catholic life, that is, the life which belongs 
to Catholic principles ? Else we shall be arguing in a circle, if Protestants 
are to prove that they have that life which manifests ‘ the presence of the 
Spirit,” because they have, as they are sure to have, a life congenial and in 
conformity to Protestant prin iples. If, then, ‘ life’ means strength, ac- 
tivity, energy, and wellbeing of any kind, in that case doubtless the na- 
tional religion is alive. It is a great power in the midst of us; it wields an 
enormous influence ; it represses a hundred foes ; it conducts a hundred un- 
dertakings. It attracts men to it, uses them, rewards them; it has thou- 
sands of beautiful homes up and down the country, where quiet men may 
do its work and benefit its people; it collects vast sums in the shape of vo- 
luntary offerings, and with them it builds churches, prints and distributes 
innumerable Bibles, books, and tracts, and sustains missionaries in all parts 
of the earth. In all parts of the earth it opposes the Catholic Church, de- 
nounces her as Antichristian, bribes the world against her, obstructs her 

influence, ap s her authority, and confuses her evidence. In all parts of the 
world it is the religion of gentlemen, of scholars, of men of substance, and 
men of no religion at all. If this be life—if it be life to impart a tone to 
the Court and Houses of Parliament, to ministers of state, to law and litera- 
ture, to universities and schools, and to society—if it be life to be a prin- 
ciple of order in the population, and an organ of benevolence and almsgiving 
towards the poor—if it be life to make men decent, respectable, and sensible, 
to embellish ind refine the family circle, to deprive vice of its grossness, and 
to she la glo:s over avarice and ambition—if indeed it is the life of religion 
to be the first jewel in the Queen’s crown and the highest step of her throne, 
—then doubtless the National Church is replete, it overflows with life: but 
the question has still to be answered, Life of what kind? Here sy has its life, 
Worldliness has its life. Is the Establishment’s life merely national life, or 
is it something more? Is it Catholic life as well? Is it supernatural life ? 
Is it congenial with, does it proceed from, does it belong to the principles of 
stles, martyrs, evangelists, and doctors, the principles which the move- 

of 1833 thought to impose or to graft upon it; or does it revolt from 
? If it be Catholic and Apostolic, it will endure Catholic and Apostolic 
$: noone doubts it can endure Erastian; no one doubts it can be 

of Protestant; this is th problem which was started by the move- 
m, the problem for which surely there has been an abundance 

irse of twenty years.”’ 

Tl . . . » 4 a » . : - 

4He question of salvation beyond the pale of the Church is on 
nat easy of settlement. The theory of the dogma we believe is 
clear enough. A person in “invincible ignorance ” may be saved. 
The room for difference of opinion turns upon the resolution of 
what that “ignorance” is which the individual cannot overcome. 
Absolute ignorance of the existence of the Catholic Church, arising 
from geographical position, is of course invincible ; but a casuist 

may hold that the light of the Church as it was permitted to shine 
ma Presbyterian stronghold in Scotland during the last century 
h is enough to see, if the individual chose to see it. On the other 
ay Ne wman goes to the extreme of liberality on the question. 

h following passage is from the eleventh lecture, on the exist- 

= of 8 hismaties and heretics. 
4. hile, then, I think it plain that the existence of large anti-Catholic 
o- infidel ~ Ssing Christi wmity are as inevitable, from the nature of the case, 
ter senegal aces or states, except under some extraordinary dispensation of 
} we grace—while there must ever be in the world false prophe tsand Anti- 
“nists by the side of the Catholi Church—yet it is consolatory to reflect 
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| their blood. 


Does he mean, as he might say, the faith | 





how the schism or heresy which the self-will of a monarch or a generation 
has caused, does not suffice altogether to destroy the work for which in some 
distant age evangelists have sacrificed their homes and martyrs have shed 
Thus the blessing is inestimable to England, so far as among 
us the sacrament of baptism is validly administered to any portion of the 
population. In Greece, where a far greater attention is paid to ritual exact- 
ness, the whole population may be considered regenerate; half the children 
born into the world pass from a schismatical church to heaven, and in many 
of the rest it may be the foundation of a supernatural life, which is gifted 
with perseverance in the hour of death, There may be many who, being in 


invincible ignorance on those points of religion on which their church is 
wrong, may have the Divine and unclouded illumination of faith on those 
numerous points on which it is right. And further, since there is a true 


wiesthood there, and a true saerifice, the benefits of mass to those who never 
iad the means of knowing better, may be almost the same as they are in 
the Catholic Church. Humble souls who come in faith and love to the 
heavenly rite, under whatever disadvantages from the faulty discipline of 
their communion, may obtain, as well as we, remission of such sins as the 
sacrifice directly effects, and that supernatural charity which wipes out the 
most grievous. Moreover, when the blessed sacrament is lifted up, they 
adore, as well as we, the true immaculate Lamb of God; and when they 
communicate, it is the true bread of life, and nothing short of it, whic 
they receive for the eternal health of their souls 

“* And in like manner, I suppose, as regards this country as well as Greece 
and Russia, we may entertain most reasonable hopes that vast multitudes 
are in a state of invincible ignorance; so that those among them who are 
living a life really religious and conscientious may be looked upon with in- 
terest and even pleasure, though a mournful pleasure, in the midst of the 
pain which a Catholic feels at their ignorant prejudices against what he 
knows to be true. Among the most bitter railers against the Church in this 
country, may be found those who are influenced by Divine grace, and are at 
present travelling towards heaven, whatever be their ultimate destiny. 
Among the most irritable disputants against the sacrifice of the mass or 
transubstantiation, or the most impatient listeners to the glories of Mary, 
may be those for whom she is saying to her Son, what He said on the cross 
to His Father, ‘ Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ Nay, 
while such persons think as at present, they are bound to act accordingly, 
and only so far to connect themselves with us as their conscience allows, 
‘ When persons who have been brought up in heresy,’ says a Catholic theo- 
logian, ‘ are persuaded from their childhood that we are the enemies of 
God’s word, are idolaters, pe stilent deceivers, and there fore, as pests, to be 
avoided, they cannot while this persuasion lasts hear us with a safe con- 
science, and they labour under invincible ignorance, inasmuch as they doubt 
not that they are in a good way.’ 

“* Nor does it suffice, in order to throw them out of this irresponsible state, 
and to make them guilty of their ignorance, that there are means actually 
in their power of getting rid of it. For instance, say they have no conscien- 
tious feeling against frequenting Catholic chapels, conversing with Catholics, 
or reading their books; and say they are thrown into the neighbourhood of 
the one or the company of the other, and do not avail themselves of their 
opportunities ; yet they do not become responsible for their present igno- 
rance till such time as they actually feel it, till a doubt crosses them upon 
the subject, and the thought comes upon them that inquiry is a duty. And 
thus Protestants may be living in the midst of Catholic light, and labouring 
with the densest and most stupid prejudices; and yet we may be able to 
view them with hope, though with anxiety—with the hope that the question 
has never occurred to them, strange as it may seem, whether we are not 
right and they wrong. Nay, I will say something further still: they may 
be so circumstanced, that it is quite certain that in course of time this igno- 
rance will be removed, and doubt will be suggested to them, and the neces- 


| sity of inquiry consequently imposed; and, according to our best judgment, 


fallible of course as it is, we may be quite certain too, that when that time 
comes they will refuse to inquire and will quench the doubt; yet should it 
so happen that they are cut off by death before that time has arrived, (I am 
putting an hypothetical case,) we may have as good hopes of their salvation 
as if we had no such misgivings on our mind; for there is nothing to show 
that they were not taken away on purpose, in order that their ignorance 
might be their excuse.” 

This excuse, however, will not avail the Tractarians; they are 
not in a state of “invincible ignorance,” but in a very critical 
position indeed. 

‘There is but one set of persons, indeed, who inspire the Catholic with 
special anxiety, as much so as the open sinner, who is not peculiar to any 
communion, Catholic or schismatic, and who does not come into the present 
question. ‘There is one set of persons in whom every Catholic must feel in- 
tense interest, about whom he must feel the gravest apprehensions; viz. those 
who have some rays of light vouchsafed to them as to their heresy and as to 
their schism, and who seem to be closing their eyes upon it; or those who 
have actually gained a clear view of the nothingness of their own communion, 
and the reality and divinity of the Catholic Church, yet delay to act upon 
their knowledge. You, my dear brethren, are in a very different state from 
those around you. You are called by the inscrutable grace of God to a great 
benefit, which to refuse is to be lost. You cannot be as others: they pursue 
their own way ; they walk over this wide earth, and see nothing wonderful or 
glorious in the sun, moon, and stars of the spiritual heavens; or they have 
an intellectual sense of their beauty, but no feeling of duty or of love towards 
them ; or they wish to love them, but think they ought not, lest they should 
get a distaste for the mire and foulness which is their present portion. They 
have not yet had the call to inquire, and to seek, and to pray for further 


guidance, infused into their hearts by the gracious spirit of God; and they 
will be judged according to what is given them, not by what is not. But on 
you the thought has dawned that possibly Catholicism may be true; you have 


doubted the safety of your present position, and the present pardon of your 
sins, and the completeness of your present faith. You, by means of that 
very system in which you find yourselves, have been led to doubt that system.” 
FLETCHER’S NOTES FROM NINEVEH.* 

Tus work is a much better book than its title would imply; for 
who wants notes about Nineveh, when he can read pee story 
of his discoveries day by day as they were made, and receive an 
ocular impression of its art from the remains at the Museum ? 
The prominent subject of Mr. Fletcher’s book is an account of a 
sojourn at Mosul and various excursions in the neighbourhood, 
There is also a narrative of his outward journey from Marseilles, 
by way of Smyrna, Constantinople, and Samsoun on the Black Sea, 
whence he travelled through Amasia, Tocat, the Anti-Taurus range, 
and Diarbekir, to Mosul; with a shorter account of his return by 
way of Aleppo and Antioch to Beyrout. The original narrative 
is occasionally intermingled with discussions on Scripture geogra- 
und Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. By the 
In two volumes. Published by Colburn, 


* Notes from Nineveh 
feverend J. P. Fletcher. 
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phy ; and there are some separate chapters on the history of the 
country in which he was sojourning, as well as of the Oriental | 
Christians. 

Mr. Fletcher was nominated in 1842 as lay assistant to a clergy- 
man who was about to “ proceed on a mission of inquiry into the 
present state of religion and literature among the ancient Christian 
ehurches of the East.” To the duties imposed by this object, and 
to the incidental opportunities furnished by their discharge, the in- 
terest of the work is chiefly owing. Mr. Fletcher is not a bad 
narrator of travels; but he has hardly literary art enough to make 
the “push on, keep moving” part of travel very striking, even 
when journeying with a retired Tartar courier through regions so 
wild and so little frequented as those lying between Mosul and the 
Black Sea. The true interest of the work commences with his 
domicile somewhere about the site of the ancient Nineveh. He 
established himself at Mosul in a house apparently fit for the resi- 
dence of an Effendi at a rent of nine pounds a year; he had ser- 
vants whose wages are not stated; and his housekeeping expenses, 
in the Oriental style, rarely exceeded sixpence a day. He advan- 
ced in the study of Arabic till he could hold easy discourse ; he of 
necessity “entered into relations” with the Christians of the town 
and neighbourhood; and when the Mountain Nestorians, who sur- 
vived the Kurdish massacre of which all have heard something, 
were driven from their homes, a portion of them found refuge in 
his house. He had besides friends among the Mahometans, from 
an old gentleman hight Mohammed, who constantly came to smoke 
the pipe of contemplation on the Englishman’s divan, to a more 
active-minded Mollah, who carefully perused the tracts in Arabic 
furnished him by the divine, and by omitting all allusions to Chris- 
tianity, produced “a good moral sermon” for his Friday's congre- 
gation; becoming, no doubt, a popular preacher at Mosul, by a 
method which is sometimes eatin nearer home. 

Besides the opportunities of observing character and manners 
which his city residence furnished, Mr. Fletcher made various ex- 
eursions about the neighbourhood, sometimes on what may be 
termed professional visitations ; at other times for purposes of re- 
creation, or ecclesiastical and archeological inquiry. In all cases, 
his position, his pursuits, his leisure, and his knowledge of th 
people, placed him in much more advantageous circumstances than 
the common traveller, who scampers through the country with his 
Tartar courier, or if he pauses a little in his galloping career is 
probably without means of communication with the natives, or any 
means of introduction to them beyond the general facility of 
Oriental intercourse. 

These opportunities have enabled Mr. Fletcher to present a 
very good picture of Oriental life and opinions as they now exist, 
sometimes contained in the conclusions of the author, but more 
frequently embodied in anecdote, incident, or description. A 
conversation-party unfolds the Mesopotamian notions of Eu- 
rope and England,—ridiculous enough to us; but,'on the other 
hand, what notion has the uneducated and remoter population of 
this country of Mesopotamia? A religious meeting of Christians 
exhibits the feelings and practices of different sects, as visits to 
their churches display their modes of conducting the service. 
Social communications with men of all creeds bring out the moral 
and intellectual qualities of Assyrians, Kurds, Turks, and Ye- 
zidees or Devil-worshipers. Tales told by some acquaintance who 
excelled in story-telling give a glimpse of the popular literature 
of the East, besides possessing an intrinsic interest, and often a 
pointed moral. The indications scattered through these sketches, 
and the remarks of the author, often throw a strong light on the | 
present state of government in the Turkish empire, and of the po- 
— feeling towards the Government. The empire is evidently 

rawing to a close, and Mr. Fletcher says, deservedly so. The re- 
forms, or rather changes, operate no further than within eyeshot of 
a few large cities, where foreign ministers or large bodies of foreign- 
ers reside. In the interior the power of the central government is 
less than ever, and the tyranny of subordinate rulers, if not greater 
than ever, totally unchecked. Even religious bigotry, or at least 
professional feeling, sometimes gives way before it. The following 
conversation took place on an excursion Mr. Fletcher made to th 
Monastery of St. George, situate not far from the Eastern bank of 
the Tigris. 

* During the evening three other Mohammedans came in, one of whom 
was the mollah of the village. They began to talk very loudly against th 
tyranny and oppression of Mohammed Pasha, who had lately imposed some 
rather heavy taxes on their village. The following colloquy ensued between 


18. 

** Mollah—‘ When are your people coming to take the country >’ 

** Myself—‘ I can hardly tell you, seeing that, to the best of my know- 
ledge, they have no intention of doing anything of the kind. But tell me, 
O mollah, you who are a servant of the Prophet and a priest of his reli- 
gion, why should you wish that the Franks and Christians might bear ruk 
over you?’ 

** Mollah—‘ Kowajah, [Sir,] God is great, and knows all things. If it | 
His will that we should become Christians, or that Islam should fall, He ean 
bring it to pass, whether we desire the change or no. Why, then, should 


care of it. We are blind, and know nothing.’ 

** Another—‘ I have heard say our mosques were once Christian chur : 
and, Allah knows, they may be so again. Anything, however, is better | 
than the tyranny of this dog of a Pasha. May he sleep in Gehennam! ’ | 

“ Mollah—‘ Mohammed Pasha is in one respect a just man; he robs 
Jews, Christians, and Moslem alike. A year ago he sent for a student of my 
en, a humble and holy man. “* Q man,” said he, “it grieves mt 
to hear that you are behind with the salian.” ‘I am poor, O Pasha,” was 
the reply ; “ and my patrimony is small. My crop, also, has not been pros- 

ered by Allah ; and the Kurds have carried off several of my sheep.” The 
-asha grew wrath like a Sheitan as he is; and interrupting the student, he 
roared out, “‘ You dog, you unclean ! pay you shall, or the bastinado shall 
compel you.” So the poor man returned home in great fear; and he had to 


| even below the accursed Jews?’ 


| while the other, withou 


we be anxious for the future destiny of religion, when the Exalted One takes | me 


} One Sunday morning, tl 


sell his books to mect the demand. Shall such a Moslem ag thig 20 'to 
dise? Shall he not rather be thrust down to the lowest pit of Gee 


“ Myself—‘ But the Cadi and Mufti of Mosul; surely they are 





to be, good Mussulmen: can they not help you, or moderate the Hien 
the Pasha?’ ‘YTaMny of 
“* Mollah—‘ Kowajah, the Pasha is a drunken infidel; and ag fy the Cua 
and Mufti, they, excellent men, are worse than he.’ OF Me Cali 
‘“‘ T was somewhat surprised to hear sentiments like these uttered by 
hammedans so near the residence of the dreaded Pasha. fad as the he 
ure, however, they have not imitated the evil example of certain more ge 
ized and Christian governments. The movements of the oppressed 
least free, nor are his words watched by some lurking spy , ae a 


aud made & Matte 
of accusation against him. Matter 


“IT remember on one occasion a butcher was condemned to h 
nailed to his own door-post. The sentence was executed with sma 
ws. CODE. 


deration for the feelings of the sufferer; who, however, indemmified hip y 
; ‘ an 


AVE bis eg 








by heaping a torrent of abuse on the Cadi, Mufti, and tl ash himself 
? ; 2 hime 
No notice was taken of what he said; but when the term of his sentenos 1, 
, ] ‘ ‘ . Sentence hal 
expired he was released, and allowed to depart unmolested. Perhg 

wv } h] > . 

ever, when the Turks become a little more civilized, they will idopt the sy. 
: - 4 the sy. 

tem of espionage, with some other European improvements which they}; 

>"? . “ UWley 

¥ lack 


at prese nt.” 
Bad as the tyranny of the Pasha might be, and rejoiced ag ty 
community was when he died, it was soon found out by many thy 
he was better than anarchy. This opinion was ¢ xpr ssed brs 
poor ferryman after the Pasha’s death and before the arrival of, 
successor. 
‘We were nearly an hour crossing the Zab, and found the current yey 








violent about mid-way. After strenuous exertions, however 
safety at Kellack ; but, with the exception of one or two 

had been entirely deserted by its inhabitants. Those who wer 
informed us, that a band of predatory Kurds having paid tl 
day before, had plundered the village and murdered two of 
account of which all the survivors abandoned their dwellings 

in Arbela. 

*** Those Kurds are true sons of the Accursed,’ said the ferryma 
Mahommed Pasha, peace be upon him! was alive, they dared not have 
free with even the sole of an old slipper He has gone now, and ey 
of a Kurd that can muster a dozen idle rascals together makes 





time by spoiling honest people, and taking their lives 
** But the Pasha was an oppressor, and a tyrant, 





















“*It is true,’ was his reply ; ‘ yet st 1e kept the | - 
Kurds within their mountains. We never saw their ill-fav 
our neighbourhood before, may confusion light upon them! Asf 
O Effendi, we are used to that, and probably may sutfe: t 
under the next Pasha as we did under him that is gor S is some 
thing to wake in the morning with a whole throat, and not be roused wg 
midnight with your roof all on fire, your women screaming, and yor 


children spitted like Kabob on the spears of those unclean sons of darkness 
Heavy taxes are bad, but they are better than all this 


“1 felt much disposed to agree with the sentiments of the worthy ferry. 
man; who, however, was a native of a village on the other side nd aft 
expressing my hope that they might remain free from a similar visita 
mounted my horse, and rede on to rejoin my companions, who wer 
distance in advance. As I proceeded, i could not help contrasting 
ings which an occurrence like that above mentioned would excit 


land with those produced by it in this country. In our own land, : 
murder would be the talk of the whole neighbourhood ; but here, the 


death of two persons, and the plunder of a villag 








every-day event to create much notice. The people who w j 
miles distant from the scene of the atrocity professed their utter ignora 
of it.” 


That the open bigotry of the Mahometans is less than it was 
formerly, is clear: dread of the Government restrains the authorities, 
and they, with an apprehension of the unknown power of Europe, 
ope rate upon the people. At the same time, the bigotry of Mahome- 
tans seems less than that of Romanists when dominant, and to de- 
pend less upon their religion than upon their ignorance, their indi- 
vidual disposition, and the presence of some brutal priest, whois 
continually inflaming their prejudices. At present there certainly 
seems a good deal of liberality or laxity among the Mahometans 
with respect to Christianity ; but this has always been the case 
where the people have been let alone. And s of the actu 
persecutions have been set afoot by Christian sects 
Government one against the other. All the latter troubles of the 
Eastern Christians have been ascribed to Rome, which, acting m 


m 





ing the 





conjunction with French secular influence, (as Russia unites with 
the Greeks,) aims at cajoling or forcing the Oriental Cl 

submission to the Pope. The massacre of the Mountain Nestorian 
has been ascribed, though upon no evidence, to Romanist machina 


tions. Mosul was disturbed by them while Mr. Fletcher 
there. The points we have touched upon are p 
this passage. 

** We found the Chald 


one of which recognized 





rtly illustr 





to the fallen house of Elia 
“The latter party soon 
ty of Rome a hearty and d rm I 

P pal party had introduced. They « mplained t 
ported neither by Scripture nor tradition, ] 
hinations of a foreign priesthvod Phe ee ! the mass 2 


i 
vel of the Italian missionaries was intended, 





f 


mh 


ty 





irony, the lamentable results of an enforced celi 
clerical body. 

**In countries where circumstances allow of the é trary | 
the motto of the Church of Rome has always | ; t t 





en of the dis 

il , and a curse denounced against those wl 
inv dealing th ther 

in dadeaungs with rem 


**One of these men was the leader of the rest, 





for being among the most determined op 
square-built personage, with a burly 





more | 1 than Cnhaides” 
motives were 


Though a little extreme in his views, like all reform his 1 
single and pure. He desired to see his church freed from the ha 1 yous 
of the stranger, and was ready to sacrifice anything t tain so valuable a2 
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Joquence of his tones, and the overwhelming ridicule which 
end. The rude eloqy® upon his shrinking and cowardly adversaries, might 
_ unePijered worthy of a more enlarged sphere of action. The Pa- 
pave been eer his approach, and fled from the sound of his voice as the 
eer eer at the shout of Achilles. They endeavoured to incense the 
ms re - 
oe against him ; 


- but his bold daring had won the esteem of one who was 
‘indred spirit ; and the Governor bade the accusers begone 
J ts a kindred spirit ; and , 
in some Jet Georgios was quite right in exposing the folly of a set of insane 
ing t A 
as rs of images. ie . , : 
worshipe Mollahs made our frie nd tempting offers if he would embrace the 
a oo the Prophet - but Georgios, while he disliked its c rruptions, was 
relia ttached to the Christian faith. He generally attended the daily 
. ty ur little chapel, and expressed himself much gratified with the 
AS J 0 . - 
service = simplicity of the English ritual 
purity # as while on a visit to Kas Botres, an old Mohammedan came in, 
“(ne ¢ up a book of the Gospels, which lay on the diwan, expressed him- 
aod teh plowed with its contents. A conversation ensued, during which 
sell m . » self had been baptized in his infancy. by a Chris- 
: us that he himself ha } : ; iris 
he informed 
at is curious,’ remark: d Kas Botros; ‘I certainly never heard of 
t practice before. oe awe ey 
that hh js often performed in Mosul, repli d the 
who live here are descended trom Christian parents, who have become at 
— times professors cl Islam. Not many years I have heard old 
ee that a Christian Pasha rule here, and Christians were above 
tbe Moslem in those days. On my head, they were powerful then, and even 
Mobammnedan Governor did not care to interfere with them. But since 
a a * } 


thev yarrelled among then ves, the v have become weak as water.’ 
a A it common then in tv, lu 


old Moslem; ‘ for most of 


bare 





quired, ‘for Mohammedan children 
to be baptized ?’ '- 
«On my head, it is,” he an 
me. I had not long left my 
My mother was distracted, for the 
rae] was even then flapping his wings over my head. Then my mother 
| her face and tore her hair, and called to for the 
He came and gave her a verse of the Koran, to hang about my 
for which he demanded five which my mother 


you how it } 
was ti 


ippened with 
iken very sick 


ind said that 


\ 
motl 





‘T will tell 
( rms when | 
physiclan gave me up, 


Azrae 
slappet 
Mollah. 


neck in a little bag ; 


my sister to run 


plastres ; 









willingly paid, for she would gladly even have sold all her jewels to save my 
life, Still I grew worse and worse, and every o ‘ ht pecbter tates 
die; when an old Christian woman came in t 

: ‘Ayesha,’ said the new _— L) n not lament and 





jeve, but listen to what I ar is life may de- 
vend on it. Let me call our pries 
the Holy Virgin he shall recover 

« ‘But what will the Mollah say 

«The Mollah is an ass, Djanum,’ said the old woman ; ‘he told me once 
our sex should never see Paradis Ah! Christianity is the religion for wo- 
men. They say the Franks in the West even worship their females.’ 

« ‘Run then Rachael and fetch the priest,’ said my mother ; ‘1 am willing 
to try every means to save my « hild’s life.’ 

«4S old Kas Zachariah came and baptized me; and soc 
to God, I recovered.’ 

“ ‘Then, do you attribute your recovery to your baptism?’ asked I 

“ ¢ Allah the exalted knows,’ said the old Mohammedan, thoughtfully, as he 
arose to take his leave.”’ 

The various stories are good illustrations of Oriental life; and 
are probably genuine, for we question w hether Mr. Fletcher could 
have written them. Some are too long for quotation: the following, 
whether fact or fiction, is a good example of the spirit of Mahome- 
tan law. 

“ 4 certain merchant left in 
vided among his thre: 





st to plize your son, and by the mercy ol 


irgued my mothe! 


m aiter, praise be 


last testament seventeen horses to be di- 
rding to the following proportion—The 
first was to receive half, the second one third, and the youngest a ninth part 
of the whole. But, when they to arrange about the division, it was 
found that, to comply with the terms of the will, without sacrificing one or 
more of the animals, was impossibl Puzzled in the they repaired 
to the Cadi; who, having read the will, observed that such a difficult question 
required time for deliberation, and commanded them to return after two days 


his 


sons, ace 


cunt 


extreme, 





“When they again made their appearance, the Judge said, ‘I have con- 
sidered carefully your case, and I find that I can make such a division 
of the seventeen horses among vou, as will give each more than his strict 
share, and yet not one of the animals shall be injured. Are you content ?’ 


“© We are, O judge,’ was the r ply 
“ *Bring forth the seventeen horses and let them be pl 
said the Cadi 


wed in the court,’ 


“The animals were brought, and the judge ordered his groom to place his 
wn horse with them. He bade the eldest brother count the horses. 

“*They are eighteen in number, O judge,” he saic 

“¢T will now make the divis 1 the Ca You, the eldest, ar 
entitled to half; take the n nine of the horses You, the second son, are t 
receive one third; take, therefore six ; while to y t your t, bel s 
the ninth part, namely, two. 17 . the seventeen hor re divided among 
you; you have each more thar i share nd J vy take my own 
steed back again.’ 
e *Mashallah!’ exclaimed t thers, with del t, *O Ca \ Vis- 


tom equals that of our Lord, S Ibn Daood.’ 

Perhaps the true subject of book is the Oriental Christians, 
past and present. The history is not encumbering; for it is rapid 
and connected with th pres nt, if 





not essential to its comprehen 


Sion, The sketches of the various Churches and their followers 
18 by far the best and fullest that has appeared ; lifelike too, and 
liberal in feeling, except where Rome comes in, and then probably 





Mr. Fletcher is right. Much space is not left, but we will tak 
one extract. 

“The monks arc supported n Europe, by the 1 : ttached to each 
monastery, which afford an amy supply for their nder W t! 
rules of the Eastern churches 1 t of ‘the laity wo u 
use Of animal food during ne third portion of the 4 
hence of the monks is of « e more rigorous and sever Their garb 
hot so varied or distinctive as that of monastic habit f Europ A lon 
@ark Vest, resemblir o the m eboon of the mitt th, perhaps, a 
aeket of black cloth, is th ittire of an Eastern monk They are 
pale, mild, and gentle race, often ignorant, and not v« Hiberal in thei 
views ; but during the frequent int rse I have hek th them, I never 
knew on who was a hypocrite, ora ret de chée,—two characters which 
have been supposed by some in e from the t fu whism | 
ave seen these men eat thankfully food which th: vest of English la- 
bourers would not touch L have he i them engaged in praising God at 
ms hour when English rectors n irates have been quictly sleeping, or re- 
urning from some pleasant s party ; and I have watcher them delvin 


ald digging in their litt); plant 
Streams, 





itions till th 


: e perspiration poured from them in 
Such is the idle, lazy, and luxurious life of the monks of the East 








| “The poverty of the clergy may, at first sight, seem to infer their abase- 
| ment and degradation ; but the respect in which their persons are held fully 
| compenéates for any inconvenience which they might suffer were they the 
| inhabitants of more civilized countries. The stout and prosperous merchant, 
the rich shopkeeper, or the stalwart squire, who condescend to pity and to 
patronize the threadbare curate or the small and ill-paid vicar, will be as- 
tonished to hear that at the approach ef some ragged priest or bishop, a 
wealthy and well-dressed asse *.- will rise with respect and reverence to press 
his hand to their lips, and to seat him in the most comfortable corner of the 
Money and a home are little wanted where hospitality is a national 


dadiwan 
virtue, and it is a priest that seeks for it, in the name of the God whom he 
scrves 


‘Nor are the clergy less beloved on account of their general familiarity 
ind condescension to even the meanest members of their flock. I have fre- 
quently witnessed the small room of a bishop crowded from morning till 
night with the poor, the distressed, and the unfortunate, each seeking from 
his spiritual pastor advice, assistance, and consolation. The slender purse 
of a self-denying prelate often furnishes many with the means of life, and 
those lack the direction of a man elevated above the passions and pre- 
judices of the world, may find it freely bestowed by one who is in ev ry re- 
spect the father of his people. 

“The Christians of the East are in some measure subject to their cl rey 
in civil as well as in spiritual matters. The Patriarch of each community is 
responsible for the Kharadj or poll-tax, paid by each individual Christian, 
He even possessess the power of inflicting imprisonment or stripes in certain 
cases, and it is frequently extremely difficult for an Oriental Christian to quit 
his own community and transfer his obedience to another church.” 


DAVID HOLY’s 


who 





POEMS.* 

ALTHOUGH We are no vé ry great admirers of the poems of Keats, (his 
poetical genius, which was insufliciently developed at his death, is 
another matter,) it must be allowed that Keats revived if he did not 
originate the fanciful school in poetry, as Wordsworth created the 
purely natural. Both had great merits so far, but both wanted 
the completeness that is the proof of the highest kind of genius. 
Each had passages, and Wordsworth poems, in which the highest 
poctic ul excellence was exhibited; but the most elaborated works 
of both writers were vitiated by faults greater than criticism is 
called upon to excuse: Wordsworth was often level, prosaic, bald ; 
Keats, dreamy, mystical, and word-spinning. That each, however, 
had a mission in his way, is proved by the effect they produced 
on poetical manner. Scarcely a poet who began his career in the 
resent century but has been influenced by Wordsworth. If Keats 
i1as not had so exte nsive an operation on the age, he has had many 
followers, and those too amongst writers who possess the greatest 
poetical power, whatever use they may make of it. 

Perhaps the greatest living poet, Tennyson, is the product of 
the two schools; and he faithfully represents their faults and their 
beauties. He has improved upon Wordsworth, by often selecting 
for his subjects a higher class of society, with more extended in- 
terests and wider sympathies than the “pedlar poems” which ex- 
cited the ridicule of Byron; and he has exhibited nature with 
a force, a truth, and a poetical feeling, that Wordsworth has never 
surpassed, px rhaps hardly equalle d. But he also selects subjects 
that, having no palpabl inherent matter, owe their attraction to 
felicity of treatment and engrafted topics; and which sometimes, 
be they treated how they may, are foreed and artificial. With 
their merits Tennyson frequently has the faults of his prototypes, 
and even in a greater degree. He exhibits the undisciplined fancy 
of Keats; he has passages, and one poem at least, that not only 
exhibit the bald prosaic character of Wordsworth’s worst manner, 
but if looked at alone, would justify Byron’s exclamation about the 
Patriarch of the Lakers, “ crazed be yond all hope _ 

Among the many poetical aspirants who seem to be followers 
of Tennyson, though perhaps, like himself, deriving their manner 
from the two sources we speak of, Mr. Holt is among the best, 
and decide dly the most promising. He has evidently the first 
great requisite of his art, poe tical capacity. He often sees quali- 
ties in things which are hidden from the prosaic or merely rheto- 
rical mind; he has that faculty of combining natural images, and 
deducing from the combination something beyond the originals, 
ill imagination ; he can present his thoughts with the 
figures, graces, and spirit, which distinguish poetry from prose 
however elevated. As yet, indeed, his powers are only partially 
displayed. He wants greater di pth of thought; mostly a better 

hoice of subject—something which, if not less trite or common, 
reader and display more direct 


which we 


hall excite more interest in the 


purpose. This remark does not apply to poems of a pur ly fanci- 
ful kind; uthough th t class of subjects should be handled 
paringly, for there is no medium between felicity and failure. 
But Mr. Holt often does not sueceed so well as he is capable of 
doing, either from choosing a topic with which little can be done, 
or from an insufficient development of its capabilities, owing to 
the absence of searching and comprehensive thought. The piece, 


its title to the volume before us, “ A Lay 


for exan pl , that giv 
. poem on Shakspere’s birthday : it is better 


of Hero-Worship,” i 


than the affected and imitative title would lead one to imagine; 
but it is common in the plan and the exeeution—a description of a 
beautiful day and a landscape, the claims of genius in general 
und Shakspet ’s genius in particular, with the exhausted idea of 
direct 01 isive sketches of the poet's chefs-d’@uvri What is 


done is no doubt well in its way, especially the descriptions of 
natur of subject, or of that interest which arises 
from subject, is one of the last detic a writer can detect. 
Hence the importance of considering it maturely, not merely with 
reference to the writer’s capabilities but to its own character. 

Few of the poems in the volume are of any | ngth : some, indeed, 
are short: some, little more than what are called “ A Thought.” 
The longest, except the Lay, is a series of “Songs of thi Earth- 


* A Lay of Hero-Worship and other Poems. By David Holt. Published by 
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und denciency 
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Spirits”; from which we take one, as a specimen of Mr. Holt in 


the purely fanciful. 
‘* We come on the breath of the sharp clear breeze, 
The spirits of Frost are we ; 
We hang our wreaths on skeleton trees, 
And beautiful wreaths they be. 
‘‘ White, pure white are the robes we wear, 
Robes wrought of the feathery snow 
With bright quick wings through the spe arkling aix 
On our silent missions we go. 
“« By our aid the spirit of Silence reigns ; 
We hush the brooklet’s song; 
And bind the waters in icy chains, 
By a spell unseen but strong. 
‘‘ Silent we work through the livelong night 
In cities and trees and dells, 
And men behold by the morning light 
Our carved-work and icicles. 
“‘ We sprinkle the snow on the harden’d plains, 
We whiten the barren moor ; 
We hide from view mortality’s stains, 
Till the sinful earth seems pure.” 


Lines to a friend on his Wedding-day, which took place in De- 


cember, are a good example of the author's graver style. 
“To J. B. ON HIS WEDDING-DAY. 
“az do not wish, knowing such wish most vain, 
That life may be to you a path of flowers ; 
A happy Eden, with no thought of pain, 
A day of summer, with no clouded hours : 
Such bliss may never fall to mortal lot, 
For earth were heaven if grief and care were not. 
“ But I do wish that you may find that love 
Of holiest joy is a perpetual spring ; 
And that to you its blessed power m: ay prove 
A veil of light to garment everything; 
The warm pure sunbeam of your Way of ‘life, 
Shed from the eyes of a devoted wife. 
“ Your wife! strange word for you, yet sweet as strange : 
Dear friend, you feel new-made, a nobler man ; 
Existence hath a more expanded range, 
And human life a more exalted plan, 
Since you have taken to your home and heart 
One dearer than yourself, and of yourself a part. 
* And even at this season of the year, 
When you are wandering with your happy bride, 
How beautiful will Nature’s face appear, 
With such a dear companion at your side : 
Her sweetness o’er the landscape will be thrown, 
And Nature’s charms be heightened by her own. 
** Cherish her, love her, for she is a part 
Of your existence; a most gentle flower 
Transplanted to the rich soil of your heart, 
There to shed perfume to life’s latest hour ; 
To soften every wo, to share each joy, 
And heighten all your bliss, her dear employ. 
* * . * . 


** May you and she whom you this day have wed 
Be good and happy ; on each countenance 
May the pure light of fireside joys be shed, 
And ¢: ie contentment fill each thoughtful glance. 
You have the prayers of one true friend at least, 
That life’s best joys may be to both increased.” 


“Thoughts,” or short essays in verse on themes displaying more of 


reflection than experience, are fayourite subjects with Mr. Holt: 
such as the following stanzas. 
HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 
When the bitter waters of affliction flowing 
lave steep’d thy soul in misery and wo; 
When the anguish and the grief which thou art es 
Seem the greatest that a human heart can know 
When all the ties of sweet affection sever, 
O then, Hope on! Hope ever! 
For this tree of mae though deceitful is its blossom, 
Though its fruit be ashes, lovely is its bloom, 
And it yields sweet cordial to the wounded bosom, 
And ’tis better to go hoping than despairing to the tomb. 
Resign thyself to vain lamentings ne ver, 
But still Hope on! Hope ever! 
Though thy warmest aspirations may deceive thee, 
Though the chosen of thy bosom prove unkind, 
Though all the friends who vow’d to love thee leave thee, 
Yet be not thou to aimless grief resign’d; 
Make head against the current of life’s river, 
Rough though it be, and still Hope on! Hope ever! 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Louis Kossuth and the Last Revolution in Hungary and Transylvania. 
Containing a detailed Biography of the Leader of the Magyar Move- 
ment. 

A Lay of Hero- Worship, and | other Poems. 





By David Holt. 


An Introductory Treatise on Mensuration, in Theory and Practice. 
Containing the Investig — of every Principle, and several improved 
Rules of Oper: ation. By J. BB. Young, late Professor of Mathematics 
in the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

[The object of this treatise is to furnish an introductory book on mensura- 
tion, intelligible in its practice to those whose knowledge does not extend be- 

yond common arithmetic; though the reason of the rules will not be appre- 
ciated without an acquaintance with geometry and algebra. This end Mr. 
Young seems to have attained. Such of his rules as we have looked at are 
clear, and his notes exhibiting the geometry or algebra of the question 
are usefully illustrative. There is also a worl lly tone about his explanations 
and recommendations, which raises the book above the dry and dogmatic 
style of many school-books.] . . 

A System of English Grammar ; with numerous Exercises, progressively 
arranged. For the use of Schools and Private Students. By John 
White, Teacher of English, Geography, and History, Edinburgh. 

[Great clearness, with practical utility, or rather a thorough adaptation for 





SPECT ATOR. 


(Saturday, 





C fective s use, is the ‘dinting guishing character of Mr. w hite’s depen 
tending book. It does not require the word “ teacher” on the title prs. 
e 


be able 


compiled by a man accustomed to tuition 


to say that this System of English Grammar cou) 0 


d 
is eaiee. only have 


If not altos gether 


from very close criticism, are sufficient, and very plain; but it is t} eT tal 
yet thorough manner in which the exercises impress and familia ne tay 
pupil with the rule, Tide thy 


that mark the man accustomed to instrye 
theory could have reached it so completely.) uct othen, 
The Manual of Geography, ep arg and Political Profusely 3 
trated. For the use of Schools and Families. By E dward Far, Pee 
Author of “Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
land,” &e. . 
[This book resembles on a small scale Murray’s we ll-known Encyclopad 
Geog raphy. It aims at combining a general des —_— m of the politieg © 
social characteristics of a country with the names and positions of i 
This plan, however, is often followed, and to ne: shy the same extent at = 
the Manual of Geography; the difference in the ‘book before us ; 
in its precise division, every country containing z two ch ipters, one deve ed 
phys ical, one to politic: 7 geography. The distinguishing feature of th ™ 
is Its wood-cuts; which are numerous, striking, and often directly jl . 
| tive of the text.) 
Practical Si ae for the 
vert Holland, M. D., «ec, 
[A popular account of Dr. Calvert Holland’s views upon ¢ msumption 
some equally popular directions for preventing 
and regimen. ‘There is nothing in the volume that stri kes us as bein 
except the efficacy which the author ascribes to friction, and his 
upon the “ n¢ oe energy both of which are curtailed repetitions 
work on the Nature and Cure of Consumption, &c., which we noticed 
week. ] ” 


Tales of Kirkbe I: 
Fathers of the 
Bennett, M.A. 

[A series of tales chiefly founded on the incidents or traditions of 4 rund 
village. Though not altogether to be called religious, the importang 
religion on Tractarian principles is continually illustrated in the go, 
They are well and for ibly written, ] 


but somewhat melodramatic. ] 
The Age and its Architect Ten Chapters on the English People ia 









Preventiov of C nsumption, 


By G. Gu. 


it by precaution, pode 











By th 
Edit d by the 


Second Series. 
Church,” &e. 


Auth wr of “ Lives of Cert 


Reverend Wm, J 


relation to the Times. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
[A quaint title; the book reaily consisting of a serics of chapters chiefly 
the actual condition and prospects of England, with some refereneg 


past in illustration of the present. It is a species of outpouring in the ply. 
form style. ] 
Black's Tron Highway From London 
Birmingham, Lancaster, and Carlisle. 
[A selection from Black's Picturesque Tourist, containing a map of 
direct and circuitous railway routes along the North-western line betweg 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; with an 


account of the towns, &ec. aloy 
the line, and the seats on either side of it. 


to Edinburgh and Glasgow, yi 











The plan is a good one, a i 
serves extension to other and especially to pleasure lines. The “road-book 
form is sufficiently full, and very easy of reference. } 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Volume IV. 

[This work sustains its reputation for varicty, and an 
of passing interest. Of these last, the a sent volume contains California, 
the Science of the Sun-beam, the — on Family, and a sketch of th 
public career with an estimate of the public character of Sir Robert Peel) 

Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, including Orkney ad 
Zetland; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquitie 
Containing also, Directions for visiting the Lowlands of Seotl 
with Descriptive Notices, and Maps and Views, Tables of Distanc 
Notices of Inns, Xe. By George and Peter A1 de rson, of Invernes, 
Third edition, revised, enlarged, and remodelled. 

[This new edition has been recast and revised, and much new matter added 
including an account of the Caledonian Canal, by Mr. George May, ther 
sident engineer. } 

The County Court 
Recovery of Del 
Decisions in the Superior Courts since the 
operation, &c. By David Elwin Colombine, 5 
Westminster, Xe. 

Metropolitan Interments Act 
and Index. By George Henry Hewitt 
Cambridge, B.A., and of the Inner T mple, 
Author of *‘ The Law of , 


attention to subjects 








Extension Act, (13th and 14th Vict. c. 61,) for the 
its and Damages not exceeding 50/. ; with the variow 
County Court Act came int 
Jicitor of the Courts d 


With Explanatory Notes, an Anes adit, 
Oliphant, of Trinity Col 
Esq., Barrister- atel law 
Pews,”’ &e. 
[Two popular explanatory editions of late acts having a general inte 
Mr. Colombine’s County Court Act is the fuller of the two im its annots 
and remarks. } 
Pictures of the Fi 





ost 








st French Revolut ; being Epi oa from the Hix 


tory of the Girondists. By A. de La martin . With a Summary 
the Intermediate Events. (Parlour Library 
Maps 
A New School Atlas of Modern Geography ; consisting of Twenty-t 
Maps, from the latest and best authorities. By John White 
Edinburgh. 
[Twenty-two maps, clearly engraved, and full without a crowded appet 
ance. In our examination of this book we have found names, wantng# 


larger maps. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 
Infant Baptism Considered, in a Charg 
Visitation of the Province of Dublin, in 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
The Eleventh Annual Report of the British and F qn Antt-S 
Society, for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-Trade throughout 


the World. 


ut the Tri mis! 
By Richar’ 


clivered 
July 1850. 





The Policy of Denmark towar is the Duchies of Schlesu ig-H iste 
from the year 1806 to the breaking out of the War in March 15% 
From the German of MM. Droysen and Samver. 
Second Report of the Eastern Archipelago Company. 1850 
= : —— 
BIRTHS. im 
On the 2ist August, at Rise Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. William Whately 
son, still-born. > awnalet 
On the 22d, at Raithby Hall, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Rawnsit}, 


of a daughter. 


On the 22d, at Clumber, the Lady Charles P. Clinton, of a daughter. 











On the 24th, at the Rectory, Downham, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. E R. Be 
of a daughter — 
On the 26th, at Syston Park, Grantham, the Lady of Sir John Thorold, of a daug < 
On the 26th, at Kensington, the Wife of Peter Cunningham, Esq., of a $02 
MARRIAGES, - 
On the 23d April, at Geelong, Port Phillip, Samuel Edward, second som rd 
Thomas W. Blometield, Bart., and Assistant Minister of St. Peter's, Melbour 


of Geelo 








Jean Abigail, youngest daughter of John Macwhirter, M.D., 


Establishment. 








































































































THE 


August 31, 1850.] _ § 


2 -the-Maine, 3 1e British Consul’s, Captain 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at the I 
y Army, to Lydia, second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 





she 20th August, 
gen eres of the Bomba 
valker, B.M. 
"Oe ‘the i? 
Lort Phillips, B84. cr 


ao 2 r Y ird s« of the late John 

St. Bride’s Church, Richard Ilbert, third son of th a 
at . mestenbwest to Fredrica Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
bech Hall, Pembrokeshire 


Baron de — St. George’s, Blo ynsbury, James Edward, fifth son of the late 
On the 22d, at S*- of St. James’s Square, Bath, and the Queen’s County, Ire- 


Gerald Fiesgereld, Bd ghter of George Draper, Esq., of Woburn Square 

po - Hanover Square, the Hon. Fitzgerald Algernon 

and brother of the present d Foley, to 

seer ¢ ampbell, of Edenwood, Fifeshire. 

Frances, nat St. George’s, Hanover Square, Waller Augustus Lewis, Esq., M.B., 
On the 270% oe Street to Hester Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Lieu- 

Cantab., of _ William H. Pringle, G.C.B., and great granddaughter of the first 


nant-General Sir 





at St. George's, 
R.N., son of the late 
jaughter of Sir George ¢ 





- te 
or Earl a ee Creakell Church, Catton, Staffordshire, the Hon Robert ( ‘urzon, 
tte Pla Ray : of the Hon. R. Curzon and the Baroness De la Zouche, to Emily Julia, 

Mai eldest so” ‘the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart 
S Consigg daughter ran Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel H. F. Bonham, of the Tenth Royal 


27th, . 
x. to Augusta, second daughter of the late Sir Christop 
ussars, g ’ 


} , | 
* Eden Hall, Cumbe rland. 
as the 8th, at St. George 8, Han 
ford Priory, Berks, to Emily Georgina, 


q « Masterman Hardy, Bart. 
aT seth, at the Church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, Lord Alwyne Compton, 


on of the Marquis of Northampton, to Florence Caroline, eldest daughter 
n. Mrs. Anderson and of the late Rev. Robert Anderson, of Trinity Chapel, 


her Musgrave, Bart., 


William Chatteris, Esq., of Sandle- 


xr Square, 
of the late Admiral Sir 


second daughter 














DEATHS, 
17th August, at Freywalden, in Austrian Silesia, Julia Frances Lady 
Widow of the late Sir William D’Ar ley, and youngest sister of Thomas Law 
in her 69th year. 
Catherine Perceval, eldest daughter of the late Lord Arden ; 


On the 


D’ Arley , 

Hodges, Esq., M.P.; 
On the 19th, the Hon. 
n her 63d year. 

“eae 23d, at Torquay, Viscount Newark. 
On the 24th, at Tunbridge Wells, George Richard Robinson, Esq., 

hairman of Lloyd's; in his 69th year 


M.P. for Poele, 


and late ¢ 





On the 24th, at Weymouth, Sir William Lewis George Thomas, Bart 
On the 25th, in Argyll Place, Sir Edward Alexander Campbell, C.B., late of the 


in his 49th year 





: engal Military Service ; ; 
he stor ~ the 27th, at Ashburnham House, Mademoiselle Olga de Lechner, daughter of 
her Excellency the Baroness de Brunnow. 
D On the 28th, at Henley-in-Arden, Hugh Francis Burman, Esq., M.D.; in his 35th 
COP 7 ’ A 
pie 


year 





Y GA 





MILITAR ZETTE. . 








© to Orrice or OnpNaNce, Aug. 26.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Fi Lieut. the Hon 
the plat. W. C. Yelverton to be Sec. Capt. vice M‘Queen, dec.; Sec. Lieut. R. H. R. Rowley 
to be First Lieut. vice Yelverton. ; : a 
g01e, Ovrice oF OrpNANcE, Aug. 29 toyal Artillery—Major-Gen. T. Paterson to be 
o™ Col.-Commandant, vice Lieut.-General Worsley, deceased. 

> Of the ss 7 ’ 1 . a 

we. COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

c. ales Tuesday, Auqust 27. 

and de Parryersutrs Disso.vEp.—T. and W. Burrough, Donyatt, Somersetshire, farmers 


Battye and Clay, Huddersfield, 
Wearing and Jasper, West 
far as regards 
and Co, 


ay and Friend, Abchurch Lane, mercl.ants 
Cockshott and Co. Pernambuco, merchants 
W. J. and J. Garforth, Dukinfield, 
and Sons, Almondbury, manufacturers 






wicklayers 


Roebuck 


as far 
Macle 


engineers ; 





wth an 
























subjects Liverpool, merchants Roe and Cogswe Suffolk Place, Islington, silversmiths : 
7m Jentley and Saunders, Worcester, auctioneers—Wilson and Rowlandson, Liverpool, 
form, ‘ts—Miller and Co. Blackwall, engineers; as far as regards J. Leonard 
of the rton and Mulelly, Hulme, joiners—Pickford and Co. Wood Street, carriers ; 
Peel.) regards T. Pickford—Leake and Son, Liverpool, salt-manufacturet r. 
ey and and R. Ingram, Chester, carpenters—Coughtrie and Bell, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
. f engineers—Selfe and Lawday, Bath, ironmongers—Smith and Hesp, Y solicitors 
De Carr and Kettle, Hanley, tallow-chan rs—Pook and Parker, S« Petherton, 
rtland Somersetshire, linendrapers—Parry and Jackson, Baschurch, Shro farmers 
tance, Lowther and Last, Dowgate Hill, « ~agents— Kirk and Corner, East Dereham, 
ernes, i hoolmasters—Gordon and Co. Woo le, manufacturers, and the Bon-Accord 
\ Cotton-mill Company, Aberdeen ; as far as regards J. Kilgour 
added Baykrvpts.—JoHn Marnprice, Soham, Cambr hire, innkeeper, to surrender 
che " Sept. 4, Oct. 8: solicitors, Hawkins and Co., New Poswell Court; Hustwick, So- 
ce & ham ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Hrnry Warp, Holbeach, dra- 








SPECTATOR. 





Mark Lane, manufacturing-chemist 
28, Barnard, Stanford Rivers, Essex, baker 
—Sept. 23, Pretyman and Hobson, Cornhill, 
Manchester, warehouseman. 
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licitor, Sept. 4, 25. 
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Forster, Glasgow, 
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Arundell, Titchfield, brewer—Sept 
21, Collingwood, Abingdon, butcher 
ironmongers—Sept. 20, Parkins 





) 


Sept. 4, 25—Gibson, Edinburgh, so- 


NT. 


Closing Prices 

















Saturd [Me nday.| Tuesday, Wednes| Thurs 
3 per Cent Consols .... ° osececes ve | eh | wR ren } " 
Ditto for Account evece ; 64 a | 968 | 964 1 o 
3 per Cents Reduced . ° ° 97 97h | Ere | - 7h 97 
3) per Cents ee mh | 99 | 99 a ‘ 
Long Annuities ° 5) | 8) | as | a) 8} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent ° 21 el4 ] aK 215} | oa 
India Stock, 10} per Cent 2t | 264 } 264 2 ‘ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 68 pm t 6 | 68 | 68 ‘ 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent 88 pm RN ss | es | it 

FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation d gz the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian ..... 5 p. Ct | Sterling 5 p. Ct 108 
Belgian 45 — 91) | : 5 - 2 
Ditto awe 2) 6 —— 
Brazilian eee 5 =— | , || Mississippi (Sterling 6 a 
Buenos Ayres ....+-060-+-6 — € New York (1858 5 y 
Chilian... coscccececess® = 1 Ohio 6 — 
Danish ee 3 - | Pennsylvania 5 is 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 23—- 578 Peruvian 4) 
Ditto .... cvcsecceces i1i— 89} Portuguese 5 
French ;— | Diito 3 —_— 
Ditto .. ‘ 06 5 — | M Russian 5 
Indiana (Sterling) .. oe — | Spanish 5 — | 
THinois ...6.eceeeee 6 - , = 1} Ditto 3 | ‘ 
Kentucky . — | —- Ditto ( Passive 4 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 — | %%exd Ditto (Deferred — 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — j 91 Venezucla Active | 4 
SHARES 


Last Official Quotation during the 

































































per, Sept. 13, Oct. 18: solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; Motteram and Co. 
for the tirmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—James Roninson, Kipon, 
; , Sept. 13, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mitchell, Halifax; Wise, Ripon; Courtenay, 
a fed : official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joun Kine, East Stonehouse, builder, 
. e Oct. 3 : solicitors, Edmonds and Sons, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official | 
f j ¢, Hernaman, Exeter—Jouy Cur.i, Manchester, oilman, Sept. 6, Oct : | 
Thompson and Debenham, Salters’ Hall; Andrew, Manchester ; official 
assignee, Pott, Manchester. 
Div pENDS.—Sept. 19, Clifton, Brandon, brewer—Sept. 12, E. and J. Williams, 
leg Dudley—Sept. 12, Bailey, Coventry, riband-manufaeturer—Sept. 9, Ellins, Droit- | 
wich, salt-manufacturer Sept. 18, Hague and Co. Manchester, « mmission- | 
agents } 
Certiricates.—7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 19, J. Woods, Conduit Street, tailor—Sept. 19, Garrett, Stowmarket, 
coac hmaker—Sept. 23, Sharrock, Toxteth Park, victualler—S« pt. 28, Rollason and 
Burman Birmingham, glass-dealers 
ScorcH SkavEsTRATION.—Boyd, Perth, merehant, Sept. 3, Oct. 1. 
Friday, August 30. 
PARTNE RsHIPps Dissor.vep.—Rodd and Maddox, Little Newport Street, booksellers 
iv a se and Holman, Bath, drapers—Taplin sen. and Taplin jun. Blockley, | 
nite outa ane rchants—W. and E. Vining, Bristol, « wn-factors Sarbe 
mecieg - rinity House, Water Lane, wine-merchants—Allon and Patterson, 
wields, soap-manufacturers—Manley and Wood, Regent's Cireus, dealers in | 
, ir — ~J. and W. Stork, Huddersfield, byers—Green and Hale, Lewes, | 
7 iD mongers Payne and Danby, Lower ¢ ropley Terrace, New North Road, printers | 
Tay nd Co. Birmingham, booksellers Hoyle and Sons, Manchester, calico- | 
ce as = as regards J. Graham—Nicholson sen. and Ni holson jun. Minories, | 
ait a — : fe naar and Mortimer, King Street, Rotherhithe, starch-manufacturers | 
hard Street my - - : onkin, Ne weastle-upen-Tyne, whitesmiths—Dawson and Co. Cannon 
val t Dor newegg nS far as regards W. Dawson—S. 8. and J. Bucknole, Alling- 
B. we Shire, tailors. 
on @, “Ty Rosert Barker and Henry Davey, Bicester, dr upers, to surrender 
( ee, Birchis a, Hardwick and Co. Basinghall Street; offic ial assignee, 
tuhedes-eumeate — ee by i. ows 1 ace, ¢ ommer ial Road J ast, 
| assignee, Whitmore > F pty Cas | solicitor, , Fenchurch Street ; official 
em, Sept. 7, Oct. 10 “ asinghall Stree Rovert M‘Dowau., Worthi draper, 
348 Serest—Cure solicitor, ( attlin, Ely Place; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
a a LES Porter, Braintree, grocer, S« pt. 11, Oct. 11: solicitor, Cotterell, 
Psmorton Street; official ass Grah Coleman Street—Samvent W1ILson 
Ww lverhan hen “ : . ’ ra am in tr t AMUEI II . 
al ieee Wi mae grocer, Sept. 12, Oct. 15: solicitor, Chaplin, Birmingham ; official 
= Oct. 16 : clear Birmingham WILuiAM JEFPERS l 
Lis —_,, ull; official assignee, Car EI 
. . per, Sept. 11, Oct. 4 licitor, Owen i 
he Liverpool—Wititam MULLEI ALEXANDI I 
an ‘ - ee 
7 Liverpool.” Jeet, Ll, Oct. 4: solicitor, Cooper, Manches ile, 
at, 8 Co. Be to ahr pa Gateshead, builder, Sept solicitor 
UponeT yn durchyard ; Chater, Newcastle ; official Mew 
t—Sept. 23, Willis, Trow! Littl ‘fae 
o ane, Wood Street, hosier “Sept. 26, C nal vr 
eu and Ronald, Old Jewry Chan ‘ it. 27 ame 
leester, wine-merchant—S lraper—Sept 
oy aon Manchester, gingham 1 n, I ms A- 
be < EeTteIca1 | 
a ATES.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


me eting. 


Sept. 27 . : 
pt. 27, Gillatt, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, builder 





Sept. 26, Ryan, | 


























Week ending Friday Evening 











Rattways— Banks— 

Caledonian eoce eee 78 Australasian | 28 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 2iexd British North Amc an i 

Eastern Counties . |} 6exd, |] Colonial | 

Great Northern a Commercial of London | 233 

Great North of England 240exd London and Westminster } 274 

Great South. and West. Ireland. ./ 294 London Joint Stock Is 

Great Western .. eee | 60 National of Ireland 

Hull and Selby ove ’ National Provincial — 

Lancashire and Yorkshire } 424 Provincial of Ireland | 42 

Lancaster and Carlisle | 534 } Union of Australia 2} 

London Brighton and South Coast} 79} it Union of London... 12) 

London and Blackwall 4} Mine } 

London and North-western lloexd Bolanos | oe 

Midland . Shexd Brazilian Imperial _ 

North British t Ditto (St. John del Rey 15 

South-eastern and Dover { 153 } Cobre Copper | 

South-western 64} M NE | 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick 4 Austr Agricu ra 15 

York and North Midland 16g ex d Canada 

Docks— G al Steam 27 

East and West India 143 Peninsular and Oriental Stea 78 

London ° 121} Royal Mail Stean | 

St. Katherine sl South Australian . | ex 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the we 
Saturday, th ith day of ast 185 
SUR DEPARTMENT 
Notes issucd ....+. £3 16,870 G : t Debt rs 
Other Securities i, 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,9894 
Sily Kullion 458 
£ s £ “ 
BANKIN EPARTMENT 
rs’ Capital Lis ” Government Securities 
236 561 cluding Dead Weight Annuity, £144 S4 

Public Deposits’ 7 927,165 Other Securities 1 

Other Deposits 7,894 | Notes 10 1 

Seven Day and other Bills 1,292 Gold and Silver Coin ah) 

£ 86,9 £ 8 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 
BULLION Per o7 METALS I 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copp British Cakes £84 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars ! 
New Dollars 041 Lead, british Pig 17 15 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 4 11§ | Steel, Swedish Keg 13 15 lit 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 30 
8.) s s s s. | — 
Wheat, R.New 40 todl Ry« 22to 23 Maple 29 to 31 | Oats, Fe 17 

Fine 1—43 / 19 20 White 2 28 Fi is 

Old 40—42 23 i ilers - 1 Pol ¢—19 

Whit 41—42 | 48— 50 | Beans, Ticks, 25—27 Fi 20 

Fine 42-44) Fine 0 — 52 Old 27 — 29 Potat 2 

Super. New 45—50 | Pc as, Hog 28 29 Indian Corn, 27 —29 I 23—24 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Aug. 21 

Wheat 43s. 5d. | Rye 22s. Dd.) Wheat ‘ 6d. | Rye 20s. lod, 

Barley 22 6 Beans 27 Barley 0 |} Beans 4 l 

Vats 18 0 | Peas 27 2 Oats l » | Peas ; 

FLOUR PROVISIONS 

Town-made per sack 40s. to 43 jutter—Best Fresh, lls. Od, per d 

Seconds 7 —4 Carlow, 31. 6s. to Sl. 10s. 5 w 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 — 34 Ra Irish I wt. 

Norfolk and Stockton 0 - 2 Cheese, Cheshir 42 ) 
American per barrel 23 25 Derby Plain 44 ‘ 
Canadian 22 — 24 Hams, York t 

Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 0d. t 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoarte anp Leapennatt.* SMirurieco.* i r Ca r 
s. a s. a r s. d s. a s. a ' 

Reef 2 6 to 2 10 to ‘ » 210 6 to i I y M lay 

Mutton 2 8—3 0—3 8 s 10 4 Beasts. 1,11 1,184 

Veal 24—3 0-3 8 2 8 , 4 ; 8 Sheep. I é f 

Pork 286-3 4 ‘ i{—3 6 4 0 Calves 

Lamb 4—40-—4 4 8—4 0 4 ¢ Pigs 24 25 

To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS wo 
Kent Pockets 110s. to 130s. |Down and half H I it 
ditt i 210 Wet ind Lwe 2 
l — 108 JI Hogget iW 
( ‘ “ 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of Trusses 
Cumpt AN Sire W i 
Hay, Good 74s. to 78 72 74 
Inf r ) 68 
New 6s is 
Clover se 5s - =e 
Wheat Straw 2 - 2 | 2 - 2 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES 
Rape Oil wrewt. £115 ¢€ Tea, Bohea, fine pe ° 1 Os. 3d 
Refined 117 0 Congou, fine 14 —1 ¢ 
Linseed Oi ° 11 5 sSouchong, fir l —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake yo f In Bor D ld. 
( Gd Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. ¢ to! 
t) Ts. Od Good Ordinary i — 465. 6d 
15 6 Sugar, Muscovado, per owt... 25s. 4} 
15 3 West India Molasses 13s. Od. to 15 4 
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NDIA OVE -RLAND M AIL DIOR: AMA. 

—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Picture—MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no 
Madaas and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
apropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o’Clock.— 
Admission, ls. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d; Reserved Seats,3s. Doors open 
half an hour before each represent: ution Descriptive Cata 


logues may be obtain a at the Gallery 
DON.—FREE 


A RT-UNION OF LON 
EXHIBITION .—The Exhibition of the Works of Art s« 
lected by the Prizeholders of the year 1849 will be open 
during next week to the Public WITHOUT TICKETS or 
PAYMENT, at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6 daily The Ex 
hibition will close on Saturday the 7th instant 
August 31, 1850 GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


HE SOCIETY for the REFORM of 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT has ADJOURNED its 

WEEKLY MEETINGS till the reassembling of Parliament 
Their Secretary will continue to attend to all Correspondence 
addressed to their Office, at Messrs. Sat i I 
brary, 6, Charing Cross 
[THE WATER-CURE. 

Malvern, at the request of a large circle of Patients, will 
continue to visit London the first Tuesday in every month; and 
may be consulted September 3d, at Hathaway's Hotel, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, from 10 to 4 
Stummes, superintending the Establishment during his ab 
sence Homopathic Patients may also consult Dr. W. as to 
those domestic Water-cure processes that are combined with 
80 much efficacy with Homeopathic treatment 


HE NORTHERN LIFE ASSU RANC E 
COMPANY Established 1836 i 
Parliament. Office in London, 1, Moc 














) Honorary 
§ Seerctaries 





xpens’s Co 





his colleague, Dr 





Incorporate 
weate Street 





In this institution are united all the advantages of a mutual 
association with the security of a proprietary company The 
assured in the Participation Branch derive the whole of the 


profits of their own class, divided every five years 

Since its foundation in 1836, the Cempany has issued up 
Three Thousand Policies ; the sums thereby assured 
amounting to One Million and a Half Sterling 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Next Division will be made in the 
year 1851; and in participating in that Division, Policies ef 
fected before 30th April next will derive One Year's Additional 
Profit above Policies effected at a later period 

A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary 


ROoNomic LIFE ASSURANCE 

4 SOCIETY 

The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P 
Chairman 

Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairm 

lowest rates of Premium on the 





Henry Frederik 
Advantages— The 
System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the 
Fifth Year 
The sum of 274,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi 


Mutual 


Assured every 





sion, which produced an average Bonus of per Cent on 
the Premiums paid 
Amount of Assuran Fund 970,000. Income 170.00 per 


Annum 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchasecable by t 

Society 
For particulars apply to ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary 
6, New Bridge Str hil 


NAVAL, MILIT iR) 





YHE ROYAL 


md EAST INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCI 
SOCIETY, Established A.D. 1837 
ASSURANCE ON LIVES 


FOR 7 RAI 


, Waterloo Place, London 
Directors 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir | Maj.-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8S 





G. Cockburn, G.C_B Maj.-Gen. Ed. Wynyard, C_B 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, | Maj.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.¢ 
Bt. G.C_.H Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D 
General Sir Thomas Brad- | Capt. William Lancey, R.} 
ford, G.C.B. G.C.H Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Ager 
Major-General Sir P. Ross, | Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
G.C.M.G. K.C.H Maj.-Gen. Sir Jno K.C.1 
Lt.-Gn. SirJ Gardiner K.C.B Maj. F.S. Sotheby.C.B. E.L.C.S 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Koss, | Maj.-Gen. SirG. Pollock ,G.C.B 


K.C.B. R.A Capt. William Cuppage, R.N 
Capt.sSirG. Back, R.N. F.RS Capt. Michael Quin, R.N 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B 






I Mi yutts and Co. 59, Strand 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C-H. F.L.S 
Counse J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Linc 8 Inn Fields 

Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's Inn Fields 


Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculat 








and President of the Institute of Actuaric 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons ir ery 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the w 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa wit! 


Tropics 
The Rates of Premiums are « 


mstructed uy 
to every Colony, and by pay 






ciples with reference 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of in se 





of risk, persons assured in this office may change fr 
climate to another without forfeiting their P ici 
Four-fifths of the Pr s are divided ar gv the 


re id t . 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRI TT LL, 8 


PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
) COMPANY 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. « 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured a rding to these rates are allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 


per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the 7 
pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a m 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gene 


rally required for the term of seven years only 





holders have the same security for the payment of their 
claims, whe ver death may happen, as if they pa it 
the amount of premium which would be charged for assura 
ces effected in the usual way 

z rates of premium on a new and remarkable plan 





uring loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a policy for the whole term of lift 


other office 


than in any 


without the 
time within twelve months 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock 
Age of the Assured admitted in the policy 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all 
reports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 


exaction of a fine, at any 





cases for their 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Lift 
A gre Half Premium for Whole Premium afte 
Seven Years Seven Years 
£s.d £ sa 
30 119 2 ( 
% 1 411 291 
40 . 2 © 218 4 
45 114 10 ; 9 8 
50 226 { 
BB nvccccccccee 212 9 - 68 6 
DD sesceves - S68. 613 4 


PETER MORRISON, Reside nt Director 


-Dr. WILSON of 


THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday 








TIT -IAT ONS +p SCOTT 
Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, Col 
l Green, Dublin 
he bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added 








Sum 





Sum rime to policy to policy payable 

Assured Assured in 1841 in 1848. at death 
¥ £s.d £s.d £ s.d 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths 683 6 8 787 10 0 6,470 16 8 
5,000 1 year - 112 10 0 112 100 
1,000 12 years 100 0 0 1 0 10 0 
1,000 7 years — 157 10 0 10 0 
1,000 1 year —- 22100 10 0 
500 12 years 5000 78 150 15 0 
500 4 years — 45 00 00 
500 1 year _ 11 50 50 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 


Every information afforded 
tor, 8, Waterloo Place, 


when the Insurance is for lif 





on application to the Re 
Pall Mall, London 





SIX very | Superior SHIRTS 





th st «k in London, 
cent vem art 
t 1 SI Ss or very best 
Six f A choice of ” new designs 
Satisfaction (as usual) guaranteed t 1 purchasers, or the 
money returned 
detailed lists 


Patterns of th new coloured Shirtings, with 





} 


surement, post free 
5 t s Lane, and 





yee H?S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, 
na TEA-CRESTS i, Leadenhall Strect, London, com 

s sup " heap, wit the most approved 

his own pr 
specimens in 








yt surpassed by 








assumed the use of the 
PATENTEES of the design 
and material weet lin this inexpensive and gentle omanly article 
of dress are Messrs. NICOLL, Merchant 8, Paletot Pa 
tentees, and Manufacturers of Cloth, who have nts in 
every principal Town in the lt 1 Kingdom and its Colonies. 
rheir London Address being as fo vs 


"have 
1 PALETOT, but the 


yay 











No. 114, REGENT STREET forms a department for 
PALETOTS, & 
116, (the next house is devoted for MILITARY and 


gg UNIFORMS 
o. 1 for ROBES and every novel or 
e .. stume 
120, is ex ively for BOYS 
xeellen And at 22, ¢ 


established article 


und YOUTHS CLOTHING, of 


ORN HILL Specimens of all 





gent Assistants 


In each Department skilfal and in 
tt irticle to be re 








WOOLLEN CLOTH 1 SHIPPING En 
STREET, and CHANGI 


W HOLESALI 
tr tt r 1 WARWICK 
ALLEY, CITY 


uJ i1D.N l 8, 120, Regent Street, and 





MHE ATRAPIL ATORY, or LIQUID 
HAIR-DYI r ll 


colours, at es not requir 





ully answers f 


it as the hair g 





as it ne 





ul red or purple tint 















common t SONS can, with the 
greatest « ace, recomm ve DYE as infallible 
and la nt requested, if conve 
nient, to hav t don h their establishment 
wi a hem t ards themselves with 
I 1ilu I necessary to add that, 
by ding stri y to th n tions given with the 
n rous ties ha succeede ally well withe 
totl kK & Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Strect,I 
| ADIES TRAVELLING, or during the 
41 \ Excurs or while otherwis« 
r . ft will find 


ex to fh 
LAND'S KALYDOR a st ref 








1 y 

he} i ter 
ful st s 
ples, I so fly r 

! s und t “ 
beauty ar 
have x ! 
Queen, the ¢ 1 I I G 
the s ( } It i I 
ise w I s 

h “ I i * bottle Sold t \ 

I WEA Ss i Garden, London and by 





WENTY-FIVE YE ARS’ NERVOUS- 
























NESS, Const t gestion, and Debility, from 
suffered sery and which no medicine 
r or relies ! effectually cured by 
tRY'S HEALTH-RESTOR ING FOOD, in aver I 
t Ww I K s, I Antt y Tivertor 
years’ dys . sness ility, with cramps, sj 
and nausea which my r tha nsulted the advice of 
mar ¥ effectua xoved by Du Barry's deli 
is H ng I 1 very short time Rev. J 1 
R igton Norfolk “Three years 
ousness, With pains in my neck and left art 
1 bility whic v 1 my life very miserab) 
ally re ved uv I v's H 
I Alexander Stuart, A nof I 
A I xt tof Ss & 
( Ss s { ir 
l s Du Ba 
Street, I 1 vd tl gt g 
sellers. ¢ r rhe health f many persons havi n 
ser I is compounds under i n 
of 1 similar their unscrupulous co 
pounder “ he necessary to note Messrs. Du Barry an 
( st ea Anis ir rder to avoid being im 
posed vy heartless kr 
CASE OF SEVERE DEBILITY 
4 and LIVER COMPLAINT CURED by HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS Extra i letter from KR. Coogan, Esq. Profess 
of Languages und Mather tics Upper Dorset Stre 
Dublin, dated August Ist, 1850,to Professor Holloway : “ Sir 
wishir to testify my gratitu for the incalculable benefit 
which I have ived by taking your excellent Pills, I feel 
that I am but paying a just debt in acknowledging that I have 





been re 1 to perfect health s 
suffering for five 


liver. Lam now so strong 


lely thre moot ~ ir use after 
years general de eb ility, bile, and: disordere« 
that neither change of weath 
ind ever affect me Sold by 
and at Professor Hottowar’s Establishment, 244 
London 


colds indulgence of any 





Druggists 


Strand 








and § 
a first-rate 


[0 BOOKSELLERS 
—To be DISPOSED OF 

City of MONTREAL, Canada 
The STOCK, which is well selected 


STATIONR Es 


BL SINESS jp 


in excellent one 


moderate in quantity, will be offered ata T, 7 
an extensive Newspaper business is attached tuustion 
ment. The Shop, which is situated in the = Cotabtig 


best 
with a Bing yeas re 


city, is spacious and handsome, 
room attached to it 
As the terms will be easy — 
sidered a most favourable opportunity t take “Peet be oy 
and profitable retail business , be Benin 
All particulars will be made known, to prin 
applic ation to Messrs. Josern Crayr 
265, Strand, London 
; or Messrs LuMspEN and Son, Gl 


, this may in eve 


ipals om) 
I y 
and Sox Men 
wy 
ER and Bory Edy 
isgoW a. 


Messrs. 0 











THE oe PATEN ; 
re COMPANY.—It is we Tt v Ai SHING 


ll known that Ling 











more by the washing than in the wear The sup 
Company’s method the cleansing 
pure water only—extremely moderat 
ill ror scrubbing, no lime or ~— 
thes ins, the linen wi st as 
lint ary x“ 4 
ppli I u he 
es rhe Establish 
Turnham G il I 
[EFRIE'S PATENT Gas BAT 3 
the use of th ¢ 
minutes for ion Gin twopence Ev ¥ fa y _ 
vide itself with this invaluable re pr 
g it within t eans of al ts s " ae 
the management of a Defrie’s ECON wie 
COOKING STOVES ar ted f meal 
Hi} 1 only seer pr 
econ re ispe an al 
per Saturday excepted) at re 
Stree n ulso in acti DEFRIE’S DRY GAS Werp 
10,000 it use N.B rhe apparatus an be Saal 


heating purposes 


()LD FE ATHER- BEDS Redressed ai 
ney. 


ald 
with Patent M ry—T 





l Steam 












his ne 

process of not only removes al \ ~ 

‘ pand 1 ers the t ry 

‘ » sé ny 

seq nt if hare 

for d oO nd thy M Stell 
cured and 1 hed and ut 

tiv " s 1 Son ist of 1 ‘ 

‘ . <7 
pa s, sizes, and pr 

application wtory, 19 ppos inh, 





tenham ¢ 





\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NE W P ATTERY 
4 POOTH-BRUSH and rt > 

brush has the important advan " 
to the divisions of the teeth, and ani 
extraordinary manner, and is famous f 
loose, ls An improved Ck 
part of the usual time, and incapabk ari 
nap. Penctrating Hair-brushes, with the dur 
Russian bristles, whieh do r r 





»thes-brust 





»t soften like cor 

















brushes of improved graduated and powerful frictior 
brush which act in the most surprising i su 
ner. ( Smyrna Sponge, with its preserv a bi 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability ans of 
irect importations, dispensir ! 
profits and destructive ble g 
ALPE NOL 
SS of NEW 
SAVORY SONS 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornh site t i ’ 
fir severa ’ rt Pp : 
SERVICES f nov und gan nighes 
fi rhe f wing b n ‘ 
The I tland Patte tas rt Qu rn 
fully engraved hly chas 
£ fad 
Strong Silver Tea Pot. 12 15 | Strong Silver Tea I 
Ditto Sugar Basin, g 7 4/D ~ ! git § 
Ditto Cream Ewer,gilt 5 Ditto Cream Ewer, g 
Ditto Coffee Pot 16 16 | Ditto Coffee I 
fi 
A Stock ffered f s ) 
gev \ ety of patt« f 
t may be had separately ; an $, with 
iw s, will be forwarded atis, per p 
Great Britain or the Colonies 


With Travelling Maps and P 


\ fo MURRAY'S “HAN DLOOK 
T entire 

] HANDBOOK O1 rl \VEI rALK 

2. HANDBOOK OF NORTH GERMANY AWN! 
rHE RHINI 12s 
HANDBOOK OF SOUTH GERM 
rHE TYROI 12 

4. HANDBOOK OF GER 
PAINTING 12s 


[7 


MAN AN 


HANDBOOK OF SWITZERLAND AND TI 
ALPS 10s 

6. HANDBOOK OF FRANCE AND TH 
RENEES 12s 
HANDBOOK OF SPAIN AND ANDALTS 


8. HANDBOOK OF FRENCH AND SPANISH 
PAINTING. 12s 
9. HANDBOOK OF 
FLORENCE. 12s 


NORTH ITALY Aw 


10. HANDBOOK OF CENTRAL ITALY Aw! 
ROME l6s 
ll. HANDBOOK OF MALTA AND me EAS 
12. HANDBOOK OF EGYPT 15s 
13. HANDBOOK OF NORTH EUROPI 
14. HANDBOOK OF LONDON. lf 
Also, Next We 
HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNW 
Joux Murray. Alber « , - 


in fancy ¢ r 


(HAMHERES, P 


blished, 


PEOPLI VOLUME IV 
CONTENT N 25 B t I y 
f 27. The Black I t ! . 
» Everyv-Day Lif f G 
M y St. Just n t 1. 5 





T LIVILT HISTORIARUM 
» &. i. Ex Introd 





XXII With Int —* 
Notes in English. Edited by D Scuy h a 
Forming one of the volumes of the Classical 5ec¥ 
Chambers’s Educational Ccurse 
W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W.5 
Co. Amen Corner, London; and sold by 
sellers 





\P ERS ” FOR [HE 

















ase eae 














August 31, 1850. ] THE 


BISHOP OF DU = af Ss NEW 

THE ARCHBISH In 8vo. pr 
cFANT NA PTISM CONSIDE RED, 
NFAN > at the Triennial Visitation 


- » delivered 
pa Charge de Dublin. By Ricuarp WHATELY, 


LIVES OF THE 


PRPRE PT 
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The New Series of Royal Female Biographies. 
In 


QUEENS 


the press, 


OF SCOTLAND 


























of the pishop of Dublin. Weet St , AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
> s rand; 
DD. val case * adannsy | By Aenes Stricktanp, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 
_ ~ obtained, A COMPLETE LIST | * The treasures of antiquity laid up 
” Of eh STOP. "WH ATELY’S WORKS | In old bistoric rolls oP med BrAUMONT 
™ ; 7 Thursday Sept will be published, in fep th a th : Quee ye of Scotland how —- is known how ~~ ant were Se parts they played in their day 
purse ss 0 ‘ n the 1e early and in many instances violent—deaths of yoy Scottish Kings caused almost every reign to commence 
a WOR PUL ENCE; or Execs duck nape hy. | With a long minority, during which the struggle for power lay between the affection or ambition of a mother, a 
~~ ( Human Body ; its relations ones oul dhe walee of stranger in the land, striving for the guardians) ot her son with the political power which it involved, and a 
og its be arings | on “ener! ag of Treatment. With turbulent nobility, always in search of their ow rrandizement, and contemptuous alike of foreign and female 
S en Life and it _ —~ Tuomas aon CS HAM- domination. Events of such importance, involv passions of such lasting interest to human nature, must 
= an AP pendix on Es ul R : av ollege of Physicians render these lives not less interesting than those tained in the companion work of this new school of 
iG ens, D.M. Fellow f the + 1850 5 : ’ | historical biography originated by the author of the ives of the Queens of England.’ 
a stonian Lectu a Gnxex. and LONGMAMS ries be comprised in Six Vv umes post 8vo. uniform in size with the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of 
~ »; LONGMAN Buows, GREEN, and gland,” embellished with Portraits and Engraved pages 
fh 7 ished 8vo. with Wood-cuts, Part XL. of Volume I. will be published early in October, containing the Lives of Marearer Tupor, Queen of James TV 
" wie Cyc LOP. EDIA OF AN ATO Magnan or Feance, { irst Queen of James \ lary or Lomrarne, second Queen of James V., and Mother 
1G di ted by Rot rt B quecn ary 
ts a PHYSIOLOG N _ 1 College of Physicia Price 10s. 6d. handsomely | Volume IT. will be published early in 1851 
ri M.D. F.RS me j id WriuiaMm BLackwoop a ns, Edinburgh and London 
fer Professor an to 
Ar ny RECOMMENDED BY rHE COMMANDER-IN ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE rHROUGH 
~ the ult CHIEF.—Now ready, price 5s. cloth, Third Edit ENGLAND 
By ConTENTS Ru- corre cted ™ revised, with ; Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enla ‘ 
< Bq — Tou ms of Gres in, and En SLACKS PICTURESQUE TOURI 
OY open tea he =, MANS. \ SHOR COUR! ) and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE- = 
* roxomax, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS JA. First Series—Greece, Rome, through ENGLAND and WALES; co g 194 
- ~ oy be published, the Second Edition Rev. H. Le M. Cuerpmett, M.A Rou and 26 elaborately-constructed M up and 
, few days W “e I a th numerou Wood En A Second Series, containing the Middle A Charts, besides Views of the Scenery rhe Index n- 
complet one raez Et +3 by the Author Modern Times, is in the press ta upwards of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 
grav . ane SEEM . sips ' Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane the Inns in all the Towns and Villages The volume 





CRED AND LEGENDARY ART; Price 4s. the Second Editior 
” \ Legends of the Saints and Marty By Mr \ TREATISE on ‘the DISE 



































r Sad Autl the Monastic Or- RECTUM. By James Syue, F.RS.E. P 
ud ders Char x fessor of Clinical Surgery in the Universit f 
7 Just publ © Author burgh, &c. & 
™ LEGENDS th “MON ASTI ‘ORDI RS epre Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh ; Lonoman 
om the Fi ve Arts. | ing the S Series of and Co. London 
. Sacred and i Legendary Art.” In one vol square 
ucre@ ijlustrated with 11 Etchings by the Author NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
ui and 84 Wood-cuts, 28 h ( . ARDE NING.—The Fruit, Flower, ¢ 
‘ London: LoxGMAN Brown, Green, and LoneMANs Ik en Garden By Parnick Neus, LI 
Two vols. 8v vith Past s. in folio, price 4/. 14s. 6 F.R.S.F Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultur 
. : oofs Society Fourth Edition, revised and improved, ill 
. y , trated ith up s of 6 V ood-cuts » ts. Ge 
y THE BRITANNIA. AND CONW Ay _—s oy ow oe “ pom 4 eg 
> TUBULAR BRIDGES; with gene Inquiries On tant I s Gardener's Magas 
: Be nd on the Properties of Mat 1s Lon- Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt 
» struction By Eowrs CLARK Resident Enginee With | oratitude to | for his excellent work on i 
“ the Sanction and under the Supervision of ROBEKI ture, whi is now one of the standard works on tl 
. STEPHENSON bra h of science of which it treats j fesso Du 
m1 Day and Sox, 17, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields bar’s Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
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JOCES CATE HISM OF NATUR and Co. London 
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— Chis day, in S8vo. price 16s. containing 819 
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Apam and Cuaries Biack, Edinburgh l 1 

y all Booksellers 


rO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND 
This day, in a closely-printed volume, (500 ] 
price 10s. 6d 
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¥ LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 
und ZETLAND,; Descriptive of their Scenery, Statis- 





ti Antiquities, ar nd Natural History; containing also, 
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ness. Third Edition, enlarged and remod tl igh- 

The most complete work of its kind.”— Atlas 

By far the fullest, the 1 t correct, a the best 
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ever been published Monthly Review 
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BOHN’S SHILLING SERIES FOR SEPTEMBER. | 
vols. in | 


RVING’S WORKS: Astor, 2 
1, with fine Portrait of the Author, price 2s. ; 

Bracesnince Hay, double volume, 1s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





*rice 2s. 6d. “cloth; or 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 


) 0 M PETLITI; its Destruction and 





Rediscovery. Illustrated with nearly Three Hun- 
dred Engravings. 
- Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
Just published, in feap. sewed, 2s. 

H°* TO MAKE HOME UN- 

HEALTHY. By the Author of *“ Tracts upon 
Health, for Cottage Circulation.” Reprinted from the 
Examiner. 

London : 186, 


CuapMan and Hatt, Strand. 





Shortly will be published, price 4s. 6d. 

{REEK SELECTIONS. 

J Lewis Pacr Mercier, forme rly Scholar of Uni- 

versity College, Oxford, Head Master of the Birming- 

ham and Edgbaston P roprietary School. 
London: James Cornisu, 297, High Holborn ; 
CornIsu, Broruers, Birmingham. 

CuI PPLY OF WATER.—REVIEW of 

the REPORT by the GENERAL BOARD of 

HEALTH on the SUPPLY of WATER to the ME- 

TROPOLIS, contained in a Report to the Directors of 

the London (Watford) Spring-water Company. By 
Samvuri Cottett Homersnam, C.E. Price 1s. 

London: Joun Weaxe, 59, High Holborn. 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. sewed, 

i be POLICY OF DENMARK towards 

the DUTCHIES of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 

from 1806 to the breaking out of the War in March 

1848. From the German of MM. Droysen & SAMVER. 
London LonoM AN, Brown, Gwe cen, & LONGMANS. 


being a Descriptive Guide to the 











a , price 8. 4 
LACK’S “TRON HIGHWAY from 
LONDON to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW ; 
Railway Lines con- 


ducting between these Cities, (vid Gretna, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Preston, Stafford, and Birmingham,) with 
Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines and their 
Branches, as well as a large extent of the adjacent 
country.—ApamM and Cnarires Brack, Edinburgh : 
LONGMAN and Co. London. 

THE MOORE RAPHAEL—* APOLLO AND 


MARSYAS.” 

T HE “LEADER” of Saturday, 
September 7th, will contain a finely-executed 
Wood Engraving, by Lixron, of this exquisite Picture, 
recently discovered by Mr. Morris Moore, by whose 

kind permission the print is published. 
Orders should be sent early, to secure a supply, 
J. CLAYTON jun, 265, Strand, London. Price Sixpence. 


to 


This day is publis hed, price ‘10s. the First Volume of 


ti LADIES’ COMPANION, beauti- 
fully Illustrated, and elegantly bound in a cover 
designed expressly for the Work by H. N. Humrureys, 
Esq. A Number is published weekly, price 3d. ; 
stamp. d, 4d.; and in Monthly Parts. Part VIII. is now 
ready, price Is. bd. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street ; and all Booksellers and 


Newsmen 
in their Mouths as Hovsrnotp Worps.”— 
Shakspere. 
the Fifth 


** Familiar 
This day is publis a d, price Elevenpence, 


Monthly Part of 
8 yg seed WORDS. A Weekly 


Journal, designed for the Instruction and En- 
tertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by 
CuHarirs Dickens. Publishing Weekly, price 2d.; or 


stamped, 3¢.; and in Monthly Parts. 


Also, THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CUR- 
RENT EVENTS, from July 29th to August 29th, being 
a Monthly Supplement to ‘* Household Words.” Price 


2¢d.: or star iped, 3d. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, (where all 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and 
all Booksellers and Newsmen 
~~ RATLWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
One Shilling each in boards, or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
| OMANCE OF WAR, (First Series.) 


By James Grant, Author of ‘ The Scottish Ca- 


valier,” &c. Also, in this — 
Dark Scenes of History Lilly Dawson 
Hope Leslie | Ww —— *h 
Light Dragoon. ByGleig | Spy. By J. F. Cooper 
Long) By Mackay Sense and Sensibility 
Pride and Prejudice Jane Sinclair, &c. &e. 


Rovr.ence and Co. and all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders. 


“POPULAR LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME 


London : Geo. 


One Shilling each in boards; or in cloth, ls. 6d. 
ALOOLAH an Autobiography. 
By W. 8S. Mayo. Also, in this Series: 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE; with Portrait by 


y- 

Ww ASHINGTON IRVING’s COMPLETE WORKS, 
in Sixteen Volumes All sold separate, at ls. each 

HERMAN MELVILLE’S OMOO AND TYPEE. 

TAYLOR’S (BAYARD) ELDORADO, or the Gold 
Regions 

EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

London: Gro. Rovr_epce and Co. Soho Square ; 

and all Booksellers. 
Weekly Numt ers, 


In Ps and “Sixpe nny Mor ithly. 


Parts. Now re uly, Part I. price 6d. in wrapper, 
‘ir late Sir R. PEEL’S SPEECHES. 
* Tuis edition carefully edited, is printed in demy 
pctavo, on the best paper, with new type, and will in- 


clude « y speech delivered by this lamented states- 


man from his first entrance into public life in 1810, 
clown to the last speech in the House of Commons, His 
collected speeches will form the best -+istory we can 
possibly have of the events of the last forty years. 
What he did has become part of the magnificent his- 
tory of England ;—what he said, while he did it, is an 


admiration for the present and an example for the 


future. 
London: Gro. RovrieneGE and Co. Soho Square ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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. - ONGMay, 
This day is “publi shed 


| LAC KWOOD: S MAGAZIy 
No. CCCCXIX. for SEPTEMBER. Price 2 I 
ConTENtTs 4.04 
My Novel; or Varieti s in Englis) Life . 
The Night Side of Nature sale. Part 
The Proposed I xhibition of 1851. 
The Green Hand—A “Short” ¥ rr Y e 
Sketches and Episodes of a ( wapeign ir Fatt 
Foreign Affairs (Hole wy. 
The Mysteries of Hi tory. Obstey, 


Sir Robert Peel. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburg} kl 
—— 


ey MAGAZINE, f 
Price 2s. 6d 


for Sr PTE 
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1. The Age of Veneer. 
2. Tennyson. 
3. Sketches of American Society. Bya X 
) ya New-You. 
Catching a Lion. Yow 
4. Sounding Statue of Memnon 
5. Leaves trom the Note- of a Nat 
. aturans 
Part IX. = 
6. Eminent Etonians. 
7. Sea-side Sonnets. By an Invalid 
8. The Heirs of Gauntry A Tale. (Cor 











9. Familiar Epistle from Ireland 

10. The late Musical Season 

11. Unpublished Letters from General Copper 
Horace Walpole. _ — 

12. Watering Places and Summer Haunt 3 of Eng 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 

This day, ‘ No Ill a 

MHE PALLADIUM ; ‘4 Monti 

Journal of Literature, Politics, Scie nee, and Art 


CONTENTS : 


1. Currer Bell 

2. Death’s Theft 

3. The Parliamentary Session of 1850 
4. The Invasion of Nepaul nd 
5. The British Association 





Brewster. 


6. Wordsworth. 

7. The Minister of Finance. Chaps. IX. X. ¥ 

8. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Andrew ( 

9. Scottish Art and English Critics 

10. Royal Panopticon of Science and Art 
Edinburgh: J. Hoge. London: G ‘ROOMBRII E & Soy 
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G. Virtve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row 
BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION O} 

INDUSTRY IN 1851 ; 

T HE ATHEN ZUM of this dy 
Avevst 31) ConrTarns 

A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF MR. PAXTON 
DESIGN for the Building, as finally approved by 
Majesty's Commissioners 

The ATHEN.£UM of September 7 will conta 

A VIEW OF THE SOUTH FRONT 

A VIEW OF THE EAST FRONT 
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fhe ATHEN ©®UM may be order f any Book 
News Agent, price 4d. ; if stamped, tog et 
Office, 14, Wellington Street North, 5 
A single copy will be sent on 1 P 
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r SNNY MAPS. Part Il. Contain 
Four Maps in a Wrapper. Price 4)4. pi) 


coloured. 











at DAL TONS ; or Thr By 
Cuarues Levelt No. 5. 1 Illustrate . 

THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. ¢ = 
teissue in super-royal 4to C. 

THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFAS 
TURES. No. 19 Price ls. With numerous ** 
Patterns and Illustrati« 

WORKS OF MR CHARLES Di KENS at 
Edition. Part 46. 7d I Ther! 
WORKS OF SIR E SULWER *LYTN ae 
Cheap Edition. Part 38. 7d. (Pilg _ 
Part 2 1eCEL- 
BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN MISt® 
LANY. No. 33. Price 1s. With a coloured Illus 
and Wood-cuts 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. Harutson Arysw } ; 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. N 43.8 
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